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Illinois. Kentucky. 


THE ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL COTTON EXPOSITION—RECEPTION TO VISITING GOVERNORS.—From a Sxetcu py Horace Braptry. 


GOVERNORS AT ATLANTA. 


THURSDAY, October 27, vas a gala day in Atlanta. . The 
Governors of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, North Carolina, and 
Connecticut, and ex-Goyernor Bross, of Illinois, were re- 
ceived as guests_b: vernor of Georgia, and 
were tendered an enthusiastic reception in the Expesition 
Building. After making the rounds of the various rooms, 
and inspecting the exhibits, the guests were conducted into 
the main hall, and ascended the platform. A fine painting, 
entitled “The New South,” by Moser, represented in the 
background of our illustration, was unveiled, and was 
freeted with warm admiration by the audience. _ 

Governor CoLquitt then welcomed the guests in an ad- 
mirable speech, in the course of which he said that occa- 
sions of this kind were “the surest and best means of bind- 
ing the people of these States in one great, glorious, grand 
Sisterhood,” aud that the “ rivalry of good-will” would 


“brighten the golden chain” that holds them together. 
The visiting Governors responded in a similar train of 
thought. Governor JARVIs, of North Carolina, spoke ear- 
nestly of the vast but undeveloped resources of the South, 
and of the sincere welcome which awaits capital and immi- 
gration from the North; but he added that the great pro- 
blem of development and prosperity must be worked out by 
the people of the South for themselves. “Young men,” he 
said, “ the future of your country depends upon you. There 
is one thing that I love, and one thing that I turn my back 
upon. Wherever I see a young man in the South that is 
not afraid or ashamed to work, I want to take him by the 
hand; and whenever I see one that is a loafer, and idle, I 
have no kind word for him, but good-by to him.” After 
the reception the guests sat down to a grand dinner at the 
Exposition Hotel, at which the speeches were full of genu- 
ine sentiment and pleasant humor. 

Au interesting incident occurred while the Governors 


were making the round of the buildings, and that was.the . 


manufacture of two suits of clothes—one given to Goveru- 
or COLQUITT, and the other to Governor BIGELOW. The 


cotton used in these clothes was plucked, ginned, spun, and 


woven while the Governors were on the ground—a wonder- 
ful and perhaps unprecedented illustration of expertness in 
textile manufacture. 

On page 756 will be found an illustration of a singular 
contrast between the old and the new to be seen at the At- 
lanta Exposition. At one place in the Main Building the 
most perfect and most delicate spindles that have been 
made are doing their noiseless work of making thread. A 
rosy New England girl leisurely manages the wonderful 
piece of mechanism, and finds time from her spinning of a 
hundred threads at once to smile at the old grandmother on 
her left, who slowly, with much buzz and ado, and an an- 
tique “head rag,” spins one thread on a spinning-wheel 


| whose rickety structure tells of a hundred years of service, 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 


- No. 106 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, tssued November 8, con- 
tains, besides the serial story, an interesting and instructive article 
on Rocks, by CHARLES BARNARD, with an illustration ; beanti- 
ful fairy story by LILLE E. BARR ; the Second Part of “ The Sur- 
prising Adventures of Ben Buttles,” illustrated ; an account of the 
game of Lacrosse, with a spirited illustration ; a lively description 
of an Ostrich Farm in South Africa, by LYEUTENANT E, W. 
SrurDy, tlustrated ; a picture-page of “ Nursery Khymes” ; and 
other attractive features. 


A NEW SOCIETY STORY. 


The opening chapter of a new and sparkling story, entilled 
“A TRANSPLANTED ROSE,” 
veld be found in HARPER’S Bazar No. 49. The story will depict 
the various trials and perplexities of a neophyte in New York 


society, and is designed to afford, under the disguise of fiction, an 
inside glimpse of the most exclusive circles of the metropolis. 


— 


THE END OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


JHE result of the elections will be announced when 
this paper is issued. As we stated after the Re- 


‘publican nominations were made in New York, the 


result in that State will depend upon the disposition 
of the wing of the party that was beaten in the Con- 
vention, and which is known as the machine. Our 


impression has been that this body would prefer to, 


see a defeat, in order that it might be able to say that 
the other wing of the party is incapable of efficient 
management. We shall be gratified if the returns 
show that such feelings have had no part in the elec- 
tion, because we see no reason to suppose that honest 


- and progressive administration would gain by the 


success of the Democratic party. But it would be 
a great misfortune if it were not clearly shown that 
they would gain by Republican victory. We are 
obliged to repeat that this was not borne in mind by 
the new Republican leadership. While we hope that 
the elections will show continued confidence in the 
party, we can not but admit that some details of the 
party management in New York did not show that 
it deserved that confidence. The party feeling as 


*shown by the elections to the late State Convention 


waz not turned to the best possible account. Those 
elections showed an insurrection and a revolution. 
The protest against the recent direction and tendency 
of the party was prodigious. It was in its way as 
remarkable as any event in the political history of 
the State. But the immense advantage will be cer- 
tainly lost if it is not seized in the most courageous 
manner. A mere negative opposition to the old ma- 
chine is not enough. The old machine is positive 
and resolute. It knows what it wants, and it strikes 
for what it wants unhesitatingly. Against such a 
spirit negative irresplution is an earthen pot colliding 
with an-iron pot. It will be hopelessly shattered. 
The new Republican leadership of New York can not 
safely imitate the old. It must understand the-sen- 
timent which has given it power, and unless it repre- 
sctnts that sentiment positively and aggressively, it 
will be ignominiously overthrown. 

If the party should carry New York, the new man- 
agement must not be deceived into the belief that the 
only meaning of the late party revolution was the 
desire to see new engineers of the machine. Un- 
doubtedly that alone would satisfy a great number 
of those who effected the revolution. But that was 
not the real significance of the event. It was impa- 
tience of the system, and disgust with the kind of 
management which such a system necessarily pro- 
duces, that o¢écasioned the Republican uprising of this 
autumn. The strength and hope of the new control 
ure in the anti-machine principle. It must stand for 
something more than a change of persons. It is not 
CONKLING, but Conklingism, which is the enemy. If 


__ the Republicans are beaten in New York, it will be 


all the more necessary for the new management to 
comprehend that future success will depend upon the 


hearty adoption of the principle which it really repre-. 


sents. In his excellent article upon ‘‘The Appoint- 
ing Power,” in the North American Review for No- 
vember, Senator Hoar says, ‘‘ Even some of our best 
civil service reformers seem to have lost their sense of 


great public evils, and sometimes even their capacity . 


for indignation at great public crimes, in their honest 
zeal for the promotion of this reform.” But there 
are many persons—and their number is rapidly in- 
creasing—who hold that the administrative abuses 
which are to be reformed are among the greatest of 
public evils, and the co-operation of such persons can 
not be safely risked. We agree with the Senator 
that parties are at present the necessary agencies of 
progress and good government; ‘but in order to make 
und keep a party effective, its leaders must have a 
very clear apprehension of the relative force of differ- 
ent views within the party. 

The new Republican leadership in New York logic- 


ally represents, not personal change, but change of 
methods. Its permanent success will depend upon 
its hearty recognition,of this fact, and its prompt 
practical acceptance of it. In this view, the assessing 
circular of its State Committee was a blunder as well 
as an offense. Had the committee frankly announced 
its renunciation of the evil method, and appealed to 
the party at large, it would -have collected as much 
money, and greatly have aided the prestige of the 
party. The circular of Mr. HUGH GARDNER to the 
Post-office clerks, and his attendance at the Astor 
House, ought to have cost, and probably did cost, the 
Republican party a great many votes. For the feel- 
ing that overthrew the late machine was in large 
part indignation and disgust with just such action as 


that of Mr. HuGH GARDNER. *“Whatever the result 


of the election, it is imperatively necessary that the 
new leadership should understand that it can not 
rally the party by the old abuses. The intelligence 
and patriotism and moral conviction which are the 
real Republican force are ready to respond to an ap- 
peal of principle. The fight that interests the coun- 
try is the contest with bosses and machines, and the 
Republican party of New York can not afford to spare 
from its ranks those who are eager for that fray. _ 


GARFIELD AND REFORM. 


THE Lowell Courier, one of the most intrepid of 
the spoils organs, says: 

“It is the fashion to harness the late President to the ‘reform’ 
car in a most unwarrantable manner; but President GarFIELD was 
no more a ‘reformer’ (we use this term always in its technical and 
party sense) than was Mr. Brarne or Mr. Conkiina. ...And when 
you come to consider his official acts as President, there isn’t one 
of them (unless it be the appointment of MacVeacu to his cab- 
inet) which shows that he had the slighest sympathy with the ‘re- 
formers’’ kind of reform, while almost every appointment he 
made was a pronounced slap at the new system which finds such 
hard work to make headway.” 

This statement we presunie to be due to the total 
ignorance of the Courier. If that paper will turn to 
the Congressional Globe and Record, it will discover 
that President GARFIELD, when a Representative in 
Congress, took a leading part in the various reform 
debates, speaking incidentally oftener than any other 
member, and always with a clear perception and de- 
nunciation of the evils to be reformed, and desire to re- 
form them. Ifthe Courier will look at these speech- 
es in Congress, and especially at that of the 19th of 
April, 1872, it will find GARFIELD quoting with approval 
General GRANT’s statement in his first message upon 
the subject, that ‘‘the present system does not secure 
the best men, and often not even fit men, for public 
place.” General GARFIELD said also, ‘‘There is no 
great and eminently successful department of the 
government which has not been made so by being 
taken out of the ordinary channels of political man- 
agement.” And after citing some of them he added, 
‘It is because we want to lift other departments to a 
similarly high plane that we ask the power of Con- 
gress to some measure of civil service reform.” He 
called attention to ‘‘the shameful fact that prevails 
all through our service” of political assessments. He 
further said, ‘‘In my judgment, on@thing is absolute- 
ly necessary, that is, that the Congress of the United 
States shall abdicate its usurped and pretended right 
to dictate appointments to the Chief Executive.” We 
assure the Lowell Courier that these are the precise 
views of the dreadful ‘‘ reformers,” whom it holds up 
in quotation marks to public scorn, and that this is 
the ‘‘reformers’ kind of reform,” which apparently 
disgusts that excellent and esteemed contemporary. 

But this is only an illustration of the facts which 
it was the duty of the Lowell Courier to know before 
making its assertion. In an address at Williams Col- 
lege, General GARFIELD declared that ‘‘ nothing less 
than absolute divorce of the appointing functions 
from Congress can remedy the evil.” In a speech at 
Athens, Ohio, in 1879, he said: ‘* Let it once be fully 
understood that continuance in office depends solely 
upon the faithful and efficient discharge of its duties, 
and that no man is to be removed merely to make 
place for another, and the reform will be half accom- 
plished. Again, the appointing power must be lib- 
erated from Congressional control;....they [members 
of Congress] should not be allowed to use the patron- 
age of the Executive as a means of paying political 
debts.” Let the Lowell Courier turn to General GarR- 
FIELD’S article in the Atlantic Monthly for July, 1877, 
upon ‘‘ The Century of Congress,” and it will find him 
stating strongly the familiar evils of the spoils sys- 
tem, and saying, ‘‘ To reform this service is one of the 
highest and most imperative duties of statesmanship.”’ 
And on the 23d of July, 1880, a little more than three 
months before he was elected President, General GAR- 
FIELD said to a correspondent in Cleveland that ‘‘ he 
was as heartily in sympathy with the movement for 
an intelligent and permanent reform of the civil serv- 
ice asever. Asin his seat in Congress he had always 
done what he could by word and deed to bring about 
such a reform, so as President, if elected, he will seek 
in every way possible to make it practicable and per- 
manent.” 

In the face of these constant and strong declara- 
tions, the assertion of the Lowell Courier that Presi- 
dent GARFIELD ‘‘ had not the slightest sympathy with 


the reformers’ kind of reform” is a gross libel upon 
his memory. The ‘‘reformers” aim at a divorce of 
the appointing functions from Congress; so did Gar- 
FIELD. They denounce political assessments; so 
did GARFIELD. They would have official tenure de- 
pend upon faithful and efficient discharge of duty; 
so would GARFIELD. They would have no man re- 
moved merely to make place for another; so would 
GARFIELD. These are cardinal points of reform, and 
upon all of them GARFIELD was a ‘‘reformer,” and 
believed in the reformers’ kind of reform. When he 
became President, he did some things that were incon- 
sistent with these views. He felt the pressure that 
overwhelmed General GRANT, and that President 
HAYES could resist only at certain points. But to 
claim President GARFIELD as one of the spoilsmen 
because in the first three months of his administra- 
tion he did things which are not justifiable by a high 
standard of consistency in reform, is a proceeding 
worthy of the spirit which totally disbelieves in the 
possibility of political honor and principle. Presi- 
dent GARFIELD called into his cabinet Mr. Jamzs, 
who had ‘‘reformed” the New York Post-office, and 
Mr. MACVEAGH, who was president of a Reform Asso- 
ciation. The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Window, 
personally satisfying himself of the practical value of 
reform in the New York Custom-house, continued it. 
A general scheme of reformed methods was in con- — 
templation when the President was shot, and the Pres- 
ident, in accordance with the express declarations of 
his inaugural address, would undoubtedly have re- 
commended specific measures of reform to Congress. 
That he did not agree upon every point with every 
‘‘reformer” is very possible, because reformers dif- 
fer among themselves as to details and methods. 
But that he was in harmony with their general view 
of existing evils, of the true principles of the service, 
and of the necessity of reform, and that he intended 
to take some such course as Mr. WINDOM describes, is 
no more doubtful than that he said so. The incon- 
sistency of his action is but another evidence of the 
resistless force of those evils, not of his insincerity ; 
and it is a strong appeal to all intelligent citizens not 
to underestimate the malign power of the spoils sys- 
tem, and to consider what patient, persistent, and de- 
termined effort is necessary to complete its downfall. 


THE IRISH SITUATION. 


THE tragedy of Ireland could not be more striking- 
ly illustrated than by the fact that an Irish meeting 
in New York denounces Mr. GLADSTONE and OLIVER 
CROMWELL as equally enemies of Ireland. CROMWELL“ 
is the hated English name in Ireland. GLADSTONE is 
the one man, in the long series of English statesmen 
who have dealt with the sister island, who has re- 
nounced English prejudice and unreason, and offered 
a remedy for evils which is founded upon clear per- 
ception of Irish grievances, and a sincere and intelli- 
gent sympathy with them. Yet he is classed with 
the red-handed OLIVER as a deadly foe, and his name 
is hissed and heaped with execrations as that of a ma- 
lignant oppressor and wicked tyrant. This is not 
merely because of the arrest of PARNELL, for it has 
long been the Irish tone in speaking of Mr. GLAD- 
STONE. It is of course imbittered and intensified by 
the summary imprisonment of PARNELL and the 
League leaders, but it is unquestionable that those 
leaders would have treated any man, and any propo- 
sition which fell short of their utmost demand, as 
they have treated Mr. GLADSTONE and the Land Bill. 
Irishmen like CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY, whose recent 
memoir of the Young Ireland of O’CONNELL’s time 
shows both how ardent and how intelligent an Irish- 
man he is, urged acquiescence in the Land Bill as the 
certain precursor of all that Ireland can ask short of 
absolute independence. The bishops had approved 
it. An immense Irish opinion favored it. Its ac- 
ceptance in England was universal as a radical but 
necessary measure. Its operation, it was believed, 
was sure to pacify the country. 

But Mr. PARNELL has declared that his ultimate 
object is independence. He wishes Irish pacification 
upon no other terms, and his plan, of course, was to 
see how he could best obstruct the normal operation 
of the law. His movement, as GOLDWIN SMITH 
asserts in his letter to the Pall Mall Gazette, was es- 
sentially political and revolutionary. The question 
for the British Government was whether it should be 
superseded by a secret conspiracy whose object was 
the dismemberment of the empire, and it has taken 
the course which the best Liberals in England regard 
as a sad and even ignominious course, but a necessity. 
This is the view of the Spectator and of GOLDWIN 
SMITH himself. It is also very significant that the 
Catholic archbishops CROKE and McCaBE unreserved- 
ly condemn the last action of the Land League as ab- 
solutely anarchical and communistic; and as the 
priesthood holds still the real leadership of Ireland, 
the protest of the bishops marks practically the moral 
overthrow of the League, which the Government had 
legally disbanded. To assail the principle of author- 
ity and of vested rights is to strike at the palladium 
of the Church of Rome, and the Irish bishops protest 
because they instinctively feel that the manifesto of 
the League is logically aimed at the Church as well 
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as at landlordism. But amid all the sadness of the 
present Irish situation there is one fact which happily 
distinguishes it from every other similar contest. 
Mr. GLADSTONE, who more than any other man speaks 
for the governing sentiment of England, has recently 
said, in a public speech, that he would gladly see in 
Ireland some form of local self-government which 
should not be inconsistent with the imperial sov- 
ereignty ; and GOLDWIN SMITH, in his forcible letter, 
regrets that Ireland was ever conquered, but since 
that is irrevocable, and separation is impossible, he 
also says that he believes a certain measure of self- 
government would be entirely satisfactory to the tru- 
est Irish patriotism—a desire with which he heartily 
sympathizes. 

Those in every country who admire the unequalled 
powers and the marvellous career of Mr. GLADSTONE, 
while they delight to see in him at seventy-two a 
vigor ard a comprehensive mastery of affairs quite 
beyond precedent, can not but feel that envious time 
will hardly permit him to accomplish the task which 
we have no doubt he would undertake as soon as the 
Land Bill pacifies Irish feeling by its plain justice, 
the task of restoring to Ireland its own internal gov- 
ernment. This would be the crown of his public life. 
It would give him a greater and prouder fame than 
that of any English statesman. But even should this 
task be impracticable, he has already shown the desire 
and the ability to right Irish wrongs by justice and 
humane sympathy—a renown beyond that of any 
predecessor. It is not weakness in a statesman to 
hate bloodshed, nor cowardice to delay to the last the 
grasp of the iron hand. Mr. GLADSTONE has struck 
at the very moment when civil order and humanity 
would have blamed him for not striking. Nothing 
shows more clearly the courage of great leadership 
than his acceptance of the stern necessity of the Irish 
situation. His action is a blow of peace, not of war. 


WOMEN AT THE SCHOOL ELECTIONS. 

AT the late school election in Flushing there were 
1117 votes cast for trustee, of which Mr. DOWNING re- 
ceived 675, and Mrs. JUDD 442. There were 359 ladies 
who voted, and assuming that they all voted for Mrs. 

D, there were 83 gentlemen who voted for that 
lady.’ It is, however, doubtful whether all the “‘ fe- 
male votes,” as they are called in some of the reports, 
were thrown for Mrs. JUDD, and if; not, there was a 
very promising mingling of thé ballots. The reports 
made a good deal of fun of the conduct of the ladies 
at the polls; but there was nothing upon their part 
which was in the least unseemly, and their want of 
familiarity with the simple methods of an election 
was certainly due to no fault of theirs. In some of 
the districts of the State women were elected trustees, 
although the whole number of women who voted does 
not seem to have been very large. In Massachusetts 
the number of women who registered to qualify them- 
selves for voting at the school elections was, we un- 
derstand, smaller than last year, when it was very 
small. | 

Under the existing laws a serious question for in- 
telligent women arises. The great multitude of them 
would prefer probably not to vote at all. But it is 
now a question of duty rather than of taste. The 
district schools are open both to boys and girls, and 
they are filled withthem. From the age of five years 
onward, girls pass some hours of every school day in 
school. The general regulations are made by the 
trustees. These regulations ought to be made, so far 
as girls are concerned, with especial knowledge of 
their wants, which men can not have. There are wo- 
men teachers, indeed, but they can not confer upon 
some subjects with men as with trustees of their own 
sex. The interest of mothers in the schools being as 
great as that of fathers, and the desirability of wo- 
manly knowledge and experience in boards of trustees 
being conceded, the Legislature, in deference to pub- 
lic opinion, has authorized the election of women as 
trustees. Under these circumstances it becomes a 
public duty for all intelligent women to use the fran- 
chise which has been conferred upon them, even at 
the cost of trouble and distaste. 

The discharge of this duty has also a peculiar in- 
terest and obligation for those who regard the general 
electoral disability of women as unjust. Upon the 
American principle that there should be no taxation 
Without representation, since women are taxed as 
property-holders, they can not be logically excluded 
from the suffrage. But however logical the claim of 
any non-voting class to the suffrage may be, the law 
will hardly give it to them so long as they are indiffer- 
_ ent or even opposed to receiving it. The argument 
against general suffrage has now resolved itself into 
the phrase that women will vote when they show 
that they wish to. This feeling is strictly according 
to the practical political genius of the English race, 
which is not at all logical. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that the general right of women to the suf- 
frage will not be legally recognized until they avail 
themselves of the limited right which the law now 
allows. Consequently there are two classes of women 
who ought to vote at the school elections—those who 
are opposed to ‘‘ female suffrage,” and those who are 
in favor of it; the first class, because they know that 


there ought to be women trustees, who will not be 
chosen until women themselves appear to demand 
them; and the second class, because the general suf- 
frage will not be granted so long as the special suf- 
frage is contemned. If both of these classes will take 
part in the school elections, the practical advantage 
of universal voting, without restriction of sex, will 
soon: be tested. 


INVOLUNTARY MASKS. 


THE apparent ignorance of the directors and officers of 
the Mechanics’ Bank in Newark of the prolonged defalca- 
tions of the cashier, and their frank declaration that their 
trust in him was so absolute that they accepted his state- 
ments of the situation without investigation, have amazed 
a great many persons. 

The moral wrong of their conduct lies in the fact that 
depositors left their money in the bank because of their 
confidence in the directors. Depositors in general could 
know nothing of the character of the agents of the directors. 
They necessarily confided implicitly in the directors. Ev- 
ery man who consented to be a director assumed an immense 
and delicate responsibility. How recreant they were to it, 
as a body, the disastrous result shows. Undoubtedly it was 
due to the overconfidence of the directors, but such over- 
confidence, when it leads to absolute neglect of duty, is 
practically criminal. 

No man ought to allow the use of his name for any posi- 
tion which is not confessedly honorary unless he means to 
fill the position honestly by discharging its duties.. Every 
doubtful and swindling enterprise tries to mask itself under 
respectable names. It is one of the oldest of tricks, but it 
is still common, and still successful. The case is different 
in this respect with the Newark bank. But directors who 
do not examine and direct —that is to say, directors who do 
not know the condition of the business which they have 
undertaken to manage, and whose names attract the money 
of other persons—are practically as much masks of swindling 
as the respectable figure-heads of any Diddler scheme. 


TO SAVE THE CENTRAL PARK. 


THE squabbles of the Commissioners of the Central Park 
are a sorry spectacle which excite only a kind of amused 
contempt. But the decline of the Park justly excites in- 
dignation. Its beauty and value are due to its general 
design, and the fidelity with which that design has been 
executed. The design was the work of Messrs. OLMSTED 
and Vavx, and the foundations of the Park, the subterra- 
nean structure, as well as the laying out of the surface, 
are witnesses of their skill. Everything that is best in 
the great pleasure-ground was done under the superintend- 
ency of Mr. OLMSTED, who is confessedly the first landscape 
artist in the country. His remarkable administrative gen- 
ius was illustrated not only in the work upon the Park, 
but in another way in the Sanitary Commission, of which 
he was the executive agent. Mr. OLMSTED is in no sense a 
politician or an impracticable man, and if the Park is degen- 
erating and losing its attraction, and is even in danger of 
irremediable injury, the obvious and simple course to pur- 
sue is to recall Mr. OLMSTED to the chief superintendency of 
the Park, “ with power.” 


«“ SEEING THE MIDNIGHT SUN.” 


IN his new work, The Land of the Midnight Sun, which is 
profusely and splendidly illustrated, Mr. Du CHAILLvU will 
be found as fascinating a guide at the north pole as at the 
equator. The freshness, briskness, and naiveté of his style, 
his alert and shrewd observation, and the essential romance 
of the region, all combine to make an exceedingly attractive 
narrative. The modern practice of illustrating books of 
travel adds greatly to their value and their charm; and no 
old reader of Du CHAILLU will find the natural force of the 
traveller in the least abated in his latest story. 


HUMORS OF THE CANVASS. 


THERE was nothing more amusing in the last days of the 
late political excitement than the following paragraphs 
which appeared in the same number of the New York World. 
Reform of the civil service will not be accomplished by 
trying to make it a bob to the tail of a party kite. 


**Police Justice Garpner, who 
was commissioned by the Repub- 
lican machine to collect ‘ voluntary 
contributions’ for election purposes 
from the employés of the Custom. 
house and Post-office, is much dis- 
couraged at the result of Monday’s 
collection. He did not receive over 
$800, and yesterday he only remain- 
ed in Room 11 of the Astor House an 
hour. A large number of the clerks 
and letter-carriers in the General 
Post-office have refused to pay any 
assessment to Justice 


‘¢ And still no name is handed us 
for publication of a Custom-house 
clerk or a letter-carrier with suffi- 
cient faith in the sincerity of Col- 
lector Rosertson or Postmaster 
Pearson to decline to pay his vol- 
untary contribution to the Repub- 
lican campaign fund! They have 
all climbed the golden stair, and 
forked over their cash to Hueu 
GARDNER.” 


OUR FRENCH GUESTS. 


THE State of Rhode Island was so closely associated with 
the French alliance of a hundred years ago that it is plea- 
sant to see how hearty and graceful was its late reception 
of the centennial French guests. Both at Newport, where 
the RocHAMBEAU traditions of the Revolution are still fresh 
and romantic, and at Providence, the chief city of the State, 
there was every observance becoming to a sincere welcome 
—parade and eloquence, and feast and song. ; 

In New York, where the special committee of reception 
was appointed, the festivities continue as this paper is 
issued. On the very eve of the election and of our issue 
a ball will be given to the guests, which it is believed will 
be memorable for its refined splendor, and rank with the 
famous ball for the blind, in Boston, forty or more years 
ago, and the wonderful Dickens ball in New York. The 
French citizens also give a separate entertainment to their 
fellow-countrymen. Whether, however, they are in danger 
of the aldermen and the city institutions, we do not learn. 


Our French friends will certainly have ne.reason to sus- 
pect that the entente cordiale of other years has been in the 
least disturbed, and whatever their political sympathies at 
home, they can hardly help returning with a profound im- 
pression of the power and the possibilities of a republic. 


| PERSONAL. 
Dr. ArtHUR Epwarps, of the Christian Advocate, of Chicago, 


‘has returned to that city after his bicycle ride through E»gland 


and the Continent. He travelled twelve hundred miles on the ap- 
paratus, the shortest day’s journey being eighteen miles; the long- 
est, fifty-nine. 

—President Artuur has taken possession of the pew in St. 
John’s Church, Washington, which was occupied by President 
Mapison, and since then by other Presidents. It was set apart in 
1816 for the Presidént’s use, free of charge, but each occupant has 
insisted upon paying the annual rental. £4 

—Senator Davin Davis’s residence on the outskirts of Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, is one of the finest in Illinois. Since the death of 
Mrs. Davis his home has been presided over by Mrs. P1erPont, a 
niece of Mrs. Davis, who was brought up in the Davis family. 

—Governor StanrorD, of California, has his own portrait paint- 
by his wife’s by Bonnar, and his son’s by Caroivs 

URAN. 

—‘“‘Sarah Brook,” the name appended to an interesting volume 
called French History for English Children, is said to be a pseu- 
donym adopted by a daughter of Sir Firzsames Srernen. The 
work will be published soon by Harper & Brortuers, slightly modi- 
fied to suit the requirements of American children. 

—Mr. Jonn McCuttoven has given $5000 to Mr. Car.eton, 
of New Orleans, for a new tragedy, called Memnon. 

—The Right Hon. Lyon Piayrarr, Deputy Speaker of the House 
of Commons (with a salary of $12,500 a year), and Mr. E. A. Frer- 
MAN, the English historian, were guests of the St. Botolph Club, 
Boston, on Saturday evening, October 29. The St. Botolph is one 
of Boston’s utterest literary associations. Its president is Mr. 
FRANCIS PaRKMAN, and one of its strongest as well as most orna- 
mental pillars is Mr. James R. Oscoop. 

—The late Francis P. SHoats, for many years president of the 
Bowery Savings-Bank, devised by will $275,000 to various char- 
itable institutions, connected chiefly with the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. The largest amounts are $50,000 each to 
the Board of Home Missions and Board of Foreign Missions ; 
$25,000 each to the American Bible Society, American Tract So- 
ciety, and American Home Missionary Society ; $19,000 each to the 
fund for the Relief of Disabled Ministers and their Families, New 
York Presbyterian Home for Aged Women, Presbyterian Board of 
Education, and Presbyterian Hospital. Various other societies 
receive legacies of from $5000 to $10,000 each. The remainder 
of the testator’s large estate is distributed among his heirs. 

—The Baron James RoruscHitp who died recently in Paris was 
not a member of the great banking firm, though a nephew*of the 
“Paris Roruscuitps.” He was born in Paris in 1844, studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar, but never devoted himself to the pro- 
fession. He was noted for his love of books, and published in 
1875, in conjunction with M. ANATOLE DE MontalGLon, a collection 
of French poetry of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

—Mrs. Avice B. Scooonmaker, who died recently at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, left an estate of $500,000, and among a- number of 
charitable bequests left $10,000 to the Hospital for Rupturéd and 
Crippled Children in this city. She also left $50,000 to found a 
similar institution in Alleghany City, Pennsylvania. 

—When Dr. entered the Sprivefield Republican in 
1850 as assistant editor to SamueL Bow es, he was paid for the 
first year $480. The second year he was raised to $700; but being 
dissatisfied with that, he proposed to leave. Mr. Bowes then sold 
him a fourth of the concern for $3500. Five years afterward he 
sold his interest for $50,000. 

—Mrs. Mary D. Brine, whose contributions have often graced 
the columns of Harper’s WEEKLY, has written a series of touching 
and beautiful poems, called My Boy and J; or, On the Road to 
Slumberland, which will be published for the holidays in a very 
unique and tasteful form by George W.Hartan. The poems, 
which are illustrated by Louis C. Tirrany in his most characteris- 
tic manner, describe a mother’s day with her baby. from morning 
until bed-time, and every mother’s heart will recognize their sweet- 
ness and pathos. 

—Mr. SanTLey, the vocalist, who was in this country a few years 
ago, has become a Roman Catholic, and is very generous to that 
Church. He supports three or four orphan children, sings regular- 
ly and without charge to a church in Highgate, London, and has 
given $25,000 to a diocesan seminary in which Cardinal Mannino 
is interested. 

—The young Czar is said to be very religious, and a regular at- 
tendant at church. He is particularly fond of chants, and main- 
tains at his own expense two splendid choirs at the chapel at 
Peterhof. 

—Captain GvINNEss, a son of the great brewer of Dublin, has 
married a daughter of the late Earl of Howth, whose family have 
resided at Howth for seven hundred years without intermission, 
and in direct succession. Her brother is the thirtieth baron. In 
Great Britain, men who are eminent in beer, like Bass, ALLSopp, and 
GUINNESS, easily get into Parliament, while men who are eminent 
in butter or bacon are never thought of for that sort of thing. 

—Mr. ALEXANDER HvtTcuInson, proprietor of a large India rubber 
manufactory at Longlee, France, is also owner of one of the largest 
landed estates in the district of the Loire, while another very large 
estate in the same district promises to pass into the hands of Mr. 
CHILD, a nephew of General Rosert E. Lez, who married a niece of 
Madame De Triquettt, a widow, and childless. 

—A few days ago, at Bangor, Maine, where ex-Senator Hamiin 
resides, he was standing in a store, when a farmer drove up with 
a load of oats. Mr. Hamuin bought it, and was telling where tu 
take it, when the farmer, not knowing that his customer was an 
ex-V.-P. of the U.8., interrupted him by saying, curtly, “ Git on and 
ride up with me yourself.” ‘“ But you have no seat in your wagon,” 
replied the ex-Senator. ‘Never you mind your clo’es; sit on that 
bag of oats,” was the business-like reply. So the ex-Senator clam- 
bered up, and sat down on the dusty load, and the cart rolled away, 
while the farmer wondered at the quaint look that crept into the 
face of his companion as he gave a nod of recognition to the well- 
pleased lookers-on. | 

—In a sketch of Sir Epwarp Wary, a distinguished railway 
magnate of England, the Londoh World says that when a very 
young man he became a director of the Manchester Atheneum. 
He suggested the great literary soirées of 1843, ’44, 45, presided over 
successively by CHartes Dickens, and TaLrourp. ll 
was arranged for Dickens to take the chair, and a great success 
was foreseen, when another lion appeared on the scene. Epwarp 
WarkIn received a letter from Conpen stating that Mr. DisraE.t 
was at that moment staying at the Moseley Arms, Manchester,-and 
that it might be well to look him up. The energetic hon. sec. was 
at the Moseley Arms in a fractional space of time. Mr. DisRaktt - 
was not at home, but his wife received Mr. WaTKIN very pleasantly. - 
“‘ BENJAMIN will come,” said the lady, decisively, as if there was an 
end of the matter. “We will come,” she added, after a slight 
pause. “ But we shall want-him to say a few words.” “ BenJa- 
MIN will speak. He can always speak at ten minutes’ notice,” 
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THE OLD WALTON HOUSE. 


Over neighbor the old Watton house, so 


wl 


long the most venerable and interesting his- —* ere: 

torical relic of Franklin Square, is disappear- NNN sO 
ing as we write. In a certain sense, indeed, Oa 
the stately old mansion has been disappear- 
ing for many years, for it has been gradually \ mn 


shorn of its distinctive character by advan- 
cing time, until it presented only a house 
front among adjoining houses, and was evi- 
dently a tenement -house—a sailors’ board- 
ing-house—yet in its half-squalid decay not 
without trages in ruined mouldings and caps 
and copings of its former grandeur. Long 
familiarity with the- aspect of this famous 
old house leaves a natural regret that it is 
vanishing forever; and it is with something 
of the feeling that WorpswortH describes, 
in his lines upon Peel Castle— 


o- 


a 


“JT was thy neighbor once, thou rugged 
pile"— 


+. 


that the habitué of Franklin Square watches 
the demolition of the old Watton house. 

St. George’s Square—now Franklin Square 
—upon which the house was built, was a = 
broadening of old Queen Street, the fashion- 
able quarter of a century ago, and it was 
ealled Franklin Square, not from Wat.ter 


— 
— > 


the old merchant, whose fine resi- 
dence fronted the square, but in honor of 
Dr. Frankuix. FRANKLIN’s oldest 


daughter was the first wife of De Wirt Ciiv- 
tron, and his house upon the square was for 
a time the home of Wasuincton. The Wat- 
tos house was built about a hundred and 
thirty years ago. It was probably the noblest 
house of its time inthe city. It was “square,” 
with a breadth of five windows upon the up- 
per two of the three stories, and it was entered 
bya*stoop” raised a few steps above the street. 
There are men not yet old who remember 
the house before the later changes, the old 
stoop, and the cellar doors. The grounds 
extended to the river, and by the side of the 
house upon the south was the massive garden 
wall, over which hung the heavy foliage of 


shrubs and trees. In the wall was the garden gate, with its solid knocker, admitting to the 


sylvan paradise bevond. 


i! 


ahi. 


The ownership of the old Watton house has always descended by will, and has never passed 
But it is the scene not only of family but of public tradition and interest. Here was 
tie sumptuous and splendid hospitality of the older time. From its door stepped Citizen Genet 
with his bride, the daughter of GrorGe Ciinton, and all the noted men and women in the city of 
the last century, were its familiar guests. Remorseless Time has consumed them, and is slowly 
devouring their memories ; and now the house itself, which while it stood brought them and the 
old time nearer, is gone. The Water Frankiin house has also disappeared ; and the WasuINc- 
ron head-quarters at the corner of Broadway and Battery Place is probably doomed. The 
— house of most interesting Revolutionary association in the city is the old hotel, Faunce’s 

avern, ¢ 
love and gratitude,” took final leave of his officers. A few years hence and there will be no 


by deed. 


the corner of Pearl and Broad streets, in which WasnineTon, “ with a heart full of 
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longer an old New York. 
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THE OLD WALTON HOUSE.—Drawn ny Cuarirs GraHaM. 


THE ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL COTTON EXPOSITION—SPINNING, OLD AND 


NEW STYLES.—Frou a Sketcn py Horace BraDLeY.—[See Froxt Pace. ] 
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Fia. 1.—SLIDING FRAME. 


THE FOREMOST GYMNASIUM IN THE WORLD. 


By WILLIAM BLAIKIE, 
AvtTHor oF “How to Get Srrone anp. How To Stay so.” 


Il. 

NOVEL contrivances meet you at every turn, till you 
wonder when they will cease. 
If one of your shoulders is 
higher than the other, step 
under that solid horizontal 
frame-work, adjust the yoke 
to your shoulders and lift, and 
gradually but surely the crook- 
ed spine draws back to its 
place. Facing next this short 
horizontal bar, which slides 
up and down in a frame on 
the wall, draw it down a few 
times, so raising a weight from 
the floor, and also deepening 
your chest from front to back 


it eeoms larger than 
before. Here is a short iron 


bar, by turning which you both 
stretch stiff rubber straps, and 
also the sides of your waist, as 
if wrestling with a sturdy hu- 
man foe. If you turn one of 
your feet in, put it in this shoe 
over here, and turn it now -far 
outward, now far inward, your 
foot each time tugging away 
at another stiff rnbber strap. 
The shortened cords and mns- 
cles, getting now this daily and 
unwonted lengthening, and 
the knee-joint being thrown 
into a new yet correct position, 
it soon gets easier to train the 
erring foot. 

Watch that slender youth 


s 


J 


Sy 
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Fic. 3.—THE TREADLE. 


handles, and then bears each downward, carrying his hands 
out at his sides as wide of him as he can, with elbows 
straight, until presently his hands are down at his sides. 
Gradually he raises them again till high overhead, then 
bears down, and so continues. At each stroke he raises 
the weight box at the other end of the rope, and whatever 
weight there is in it. But he does far better—in fact, an 


i 


Fia. 4.—HAND-STRENGTHENER. 


his lungs get in more air than usual, andso expand into 
the new and enlarged space he is giving them. Whata 
pity he did not find out this very apparatus long ago! 
Searcely could anything better fitted for his very lacks 
have been devised. Evidently used to close study, and a 
deal of it, as evidently unused to doing anything for his 
body worthy of the name of exercise, he has neither build, 
strength, nor stay, and that 
pinched vital system will one 
day stand an excellent chance 
of breaking completely down 
just when that keen but half- 
starved brain is most eager to 
accomplish some important 
work, maybe to make great 
money, or a stride forward in 
power or influence ; maybe to 
save souls. He may perhaps 
be a profound mathematician, 
but better for him had he nev- 
er heard of Euclid, and given 
the rest of his study hours in 
that branch daily to securing 
the broad chest, the sound di- 
gestion, the power of endur- 
ance, Which HUXLEY says are 
so valuable to us at those 
times in life when the ability 
to do hard and sustained brain- 
work, perhaps for days togeth- 
er, and on only pinches of sleep, 
pays him who can stand it as 
he could never otherwise be 
paid were these powers lack- 
ing. Had this young gentle- 
man fallen into Dr. SARGENT’S 
hands ten years ago—yes, or 
better yet, fifteen—he would 
have gone through life a vig- 
orous, hearty man, of ample 
vital and muscular power, in- 
stead of weedy and half-built, 
liable to go all to pieces un- 


with large forehead, glasses, 
and bookish air, and see what 
he is doing. He stands direct- 
ly under two small hanging 
handles, from each of which a stout cord runs upward a 
little way. Then the two cords unite in a single rope, 
which runs over a pulley, and down to a weight box on the 
floor. Now he reaches high up over his head, grasps the 


MS 


Fie. 5.—WEIGHT LIFTS. 


Fia. 2.—A LIFT. 


excellent thing: he directly enlarges and widens his chest, 
opening his ribs apart, stretching the little muscles between 
them, as they have plainly never been stretched one-quarter 


epart enough before. Vacuum-bating nature assists, and 


/ 


Fria. 6.—SLOPING PARALLEL BARS. 


der some attack of disease 
which he might otherwise 
7 have weathered almost with 
impunity, or more likely have never had. And what is 
this burly fellow at here beside him (Fig.1)? He seems to 
be taking it comfortably—a plan so dear to the average 
student heart ; indeed, he lies down to his exercise. What 
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Pia. 7.—PULLING MACHINES. 


THE NEW HARVARD GYMNASIUM.—From By LINCOLN. 
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a grand chest le has!—deep, full, round, 


capacious. Plenty of heart and lung room | 


here, and a fine outfit of vital organs gen- 
erally, and evidently in good order, as his 
strong, bright eye and clear cheek so plain- 
ly testify. Yes, and SARGENT says that 
on this very platform he is lying on he in- 
creased the girth of that same chest in a 
very few weeks by all of four inches! And 
how does he work this slide? Look a little. 
He starts with it at the foot of the inclined 
plane, his feet in the toe straps, while his 
hands grasp the handles far up over and be- 
hind his head, and he keeps his elbows 
straight throughout. Inhaling as large a 
breath as possible, and then holding it all 
in, now he steadily raises his hands until 
they pass high up over his face, and down 
close by his knees. Meanwhile, as he raised 
his hands, the handles and ropes, instead of 
lifting iron weights, simply pulled up the 
frame he lay on, until it has now risen from 
the fuot of the inélined plane nearly to the 
top. Then he gradually lowers it again, 
letting his hands go back to the starting- 
point, and so repeats till he has had enough. 
And it will not take long, for a great merit 
of this gymnasium is that you can not only 
learn in a moment from its instructor just 
what work you need, and will find just the 
appliances at hand to obtain it with, but, 
curiously enough, it takes but a very few 
minutes daily at any given apparatus to 
make the desired progress. Step on this 
very sliding frame a minute, try, it, and see. 
Why, how it stretches your Proba- 
bly in less than a minute you will get 
enough work—not being used to it—to last 
you a week. But this is where SARGENT 
helps you, for he makes it very clear that 
unless you want sore muscles and an ache 
for two or three days, you must begin easi- 


ly, and take but little at first. And this. 


lifting yourself, besides so expanding your 
chest, stretches the whole abdominal re- 
gion and front of the lower trunk in a way 
which must aid digestion not a little. | 
Now try this curving slat board (Fig. 2). 
Lie down on it, and pull the handles just as 
you did on the incline, keeping the elbows 
always straight, and the chest out to its ut- 
most. Before, you lifted your entire weight, 
or rather the greater part of it, for the coun- 
terbalance helped somewhat, but now you 
lift weights in the boxes, and with this 
advantage, that you can graduate these 
weights, beginning with very light, and in- 
creasing Only little by little,so avoiding the 
risk of overdoing. Indeed, the other ap- 
pliance should not be used until you are well 
forward with this. But your chest gets lar- 
ger and stronger all the while, and by a little 
daily work here you progress as surely as 
the student at his books as the months pass. 
For what is one at in this mighty training- 
room but educating his body under a quali- 
tied teacher, and bringing it to the fullness 
of its strength so far as that strength will 
‘avail him most in later life, as surely as the 
other’training in the halls near by aims to 
do the same for the mental powers? The 
chief difference between this gymnasium 
and thet others you have tried is that here 
there is a head with a good grasp of the 
field before him, and of the capacity and 
possibilities of each pupil, knowing quickly 
what is best for each individual case—a 
graduate of Bowdoin, bred a physician, a 
director of the physical culture of youth for 
sixteen years at Bowdoin, Yale, and Har- 
vard, a man of broad views, high aims, and 
devoted to his chosen calling, and so fitted 
as no other man who has yet come forward 
‘In America seems to be fitted to have the 
charge of so important a gymnasium. 
Before leaving the hall let us examine 
one or two more of his appliances for special 
development. This young gentleman at No. 
40 (Fig. 3) has hit on a delightful way of 
taking his exercise—at least it looks so, as 
he sits so contentedly in his broad arm-chair, 
now pushing one treadle with his left foot, 
now the other with his right, working some 
loom or other ‘useful tool perhaps, and so 
helping pay his way through college, like 
the student waiters at the White Mount- 
ains, or our late lamented President. De- 
serving young man! Scarcely: he simply 
lifts one of the weight boxes, with as much 
load as he likes, for you see that rope run- 
ning first under him, then up over a pul- 
ly above and back of his head, and then 
down to the weight box. And what good 
does this do? It builds up the front of the 
thigh, and if he will keep his heel off the 
treadle, and push only with his toes and the 
ball of the foot, he will soon find that it 
takes hold of his calves as well. Still, it is 
a grand exercise even as he takes it, and in 
a year, at five minutes daily of this work, 
with a fair weight in the box, he ought to 
gain a good inch and a half in the growth 
of each thigh, and much strength in the val- 
uable muscles imbedded there, so useful to 
him at every step he takes in life, whether 
walking or running, and tending to make 
that walking and running so much easier to 


do, while thé improved grace and shape of | 


: his limbs are liable to prove a not annoying 


item of the improvement. If, too, he occa- 
sionally tries a heavy lift, or has some row- 
ing to do where he uses a sliding seat, he 
will find to his satisfaction that so far as 
legs go he now has the power just where he 
wants it. 

That hand you see in Fig. 4 grasps the 
stationary rod with its thumb and the mov- 
able rod with its fingers, for the latter forms 
part of a frame travelling back and forth in 
slots at the sides, while the rope in the mid- 
dle, running over the wheel, lifts a loaded 
weight box: a simple and capital contriv- 
ance, when well used, to bring a strong and 
shapely hand, a good grip, and asinewy aud 
useful fore-arm ; also to level up the weaker 
hand and fore-arm till equal to its mate in 
size and power. 

Now observe these three appliances in 
Fig. 5. He in stall No. 51 works a stand- 
ing tread-mill, and with effect quite like 
that of the No. 40 sitting tread-mill de- 
scribed above. 

What is No. 50 doing, anyway? He seems 
to have a towel wrapped around his head. 
Perhaps he was wounded in the war. But 
no, for he was scarcely able to walk then. 
Perhaps in some town-and-gown fight. No; 
for look a little closer and you see that 
there is not only a bandage of duck behind 
his head, but one directly over the top as 
well, and that from these, near his forehead, 
a rope runs straight out over a pulley and 
down to a weight box. As he draws his 
head well back, his body and legs being 
held rigidly erect, of course he lifts the 
weight —if he can, and he generally can. 
Then he lowers and repeats until he has 
had enough. And what has this done? De- 
veloped the muscles called into action. 
Which ones were they? Those of any part 
of his legs? No. Of his arms? No. What 
then? Draw your head far backward a few 
times, right where you are, and you will find 
that it not only tends to expand your chest 
and make you feel like walking up straight- 
er than ordinarily, but it takes hold unmis- 
takably in the back of your neck. Keep at 
it daily and strenuously, and it will present- 
ly bring you a strong, shapely neck, holding 
your head up in its place far better than 
most heads are now held there. For this 
very work has called the muscles of the 
back of the neck—the very ones which draw 
the head backward—into unwonted action, 
for most men and women, cspecially those 
at sedentary employments, seldom give these 
muscles anything to do worthy of the name 
of work, and muscles, to be useful and do 
good work, need ample sensible use quite as 
much as brains do. Plenty of fat, soft-built 
people have large muscles, but often not 
as strong as smaller muscles whose owners 
require them to do a deal of work. If ev- 
erybody in this land would use apparatus 
of this sort a few minutes daily at rising 
and retiring, round shoulders would pre- 
sently be as uncommon amongst us as they 
are now at West Point. 

You would think the gentleman at 49 was 
simply standing between ordinary paralle} 
bars, and about to rise up. Raising one’s 
body up between parallel bars, with the en- 
tire weight resting on the hands alone, or 
attempting to walk along through the bars 
on the hands, requires considerable strength 
in the back of the upper arm, and if you 
attempt to dip or bend the elbows, then fair 
breast muscles as well. But many students, 
especially those of a lax condition of body, 
have no strength in these muscles worth 
mentioning, have never seen hard work 
with them, and hence on trying a little par- 
allel- bar exercise for the first time, these 
muscles lame and get to aching the next 
morning. To avert this danger, common to 
all muscles, SARGENT first puts his pupil at 
a mild, light work for these very muscles, 
where there is no temptation to overdo. 
Such is the device No. 49; for the bars the 
youth has hold of are attached to the frame 
seen behind him, and as he pushes down- 
ward the frame also comes down, and the 
rope from its centre, passing through the 
block overhead, lifts the weight box which 
is on the floor behind his heels. Hence he 
may lift one pound in this way, or fifty. 
By-and-by, when well used to light and 
then to heavier weights, he is transferred 
to the next appliance for these same mus- 
cles, namely, not ordinary parallel bars, but 
sloping ones, like those shown in Fig. 6. 
These are movable, with hooks on the ends, 
‘which hook on to the iron rungs of the up- 
right ladders, so that you may place one end, 
say, a foot higher than the other, and the 
lower end at just such a height from the 
floor that it is easy to work them, while it 
gets harder as you go upward. After a lit- 
tle work daily at these for a few weeks, you 
are ready for the parallel bars, and your 
now trained muscles need not fear aches 
and pains. 

And there are plenty of the old-fashioned 
parallel bars here, some, too, made so that 
by sliding one whole frame sideways you get 
the width between bars any you like. There 


are high parallels and low ones, horizontal 
bars, vaulting bars, bars sloping up from the 
floor, thick, fixed, and wide apart, between 
which you fall, and catching on them, ex- 
pand your chest with a jerk; ordinary 
breast bars, a large variety of dumb-bells 
and Indian clubs, vaulting-horse, and all the 
relics of the old-time gymnasium worth the 
saving. 

But perhaps the greatest novelty in the 
whole establishment—certainly that calcu- 
lated to most arrest the attention of the 
observer who is used to gymnastic work— 
is the marvellous variety of appliances in 
which the weight boxes form the chief fea- 
ture; for SARGENT—this EDISON of the 
gymnasium—has taken this weight box, 
slotted at the sides, and running almost 
noiselessly between two upright rods, and 
adapted it to a score of different uses. Its 
main advantage is that by having square 
pound plates of iron which just fit in the 
box, you can at once graduate your weight 
to your liking, while a little door on the 
front of each box keeps the weights snug in 
their places. Compared with the old-fash- 
ioned pulling weights, where a great lump of 
iron on the end of the rope wobbled up and 
down a bit of wooden spouting, banging the 
sides with endless noise, these well-oiled, 
smoothly running, tidily made boxes are a 
great stride forward, while of course they 
have the great advantage already noted of 
nice adjustability. It is quite safe to say 
that for any muscle you will name there are 
weight boxes so mounted as to enable you 
to call the desired parts forthwith into vig- 
orous action. 

Step up on that high platform, and fit 
your heel into that canvas pouch; standing 
erect, now draw the heel steadily backward 
in a horizontal line, so lifting a weight box 
at the other end of the rope. What is at 
work now? Your under-thigh, usually a 
neglected and undeveloped part, but most 
essential to a graceful step, swift running, 
or up-hill walking. Pull away, say, fifty 
times, and you will find conclusively that 
just in your under-thigh you are getting 
tired—nowhere else. Step across now to 
this other canvas pouch. This time put, 
not your heel, but your toes and fore-foot 
into it. Now keep pulling your foot for- 
ward horizontally, so raising the weight 
box below, and see! the front of your thigh, 


also the little muscle on your shin-bone— 
the very parts so busy when you kick foot- 


ball—are brought sharply into play, while 
the abdominal belts are far from neg- 
lected. 

Again, here you attack the weight han- 
dles scarce three feet from the ground, but 
as you stand facing them, and bending over 
so as to reach these low handles, then pull- 
ing them well out toward you. The small 
of your back suddenly telegraphs up that it 
is on fatigue duty. Step over a little to the 
weight boxes whose handles are four feet 
high, and as, facing these, you draw them 
out together, your whole upper back is busy, 
while your feet take an unwonted grip on 
the floor. Now turn with your back to these 
handles, and pull them out past your sides, 
and you have the prince of chest-expand- 
ers, While a foot higher still you get the 
old-fashioned regulation shoulder weights, 
though this time practically noiseless. 

And so you go on through the building, 
constantly running upon new things, find- 
ing all you want, and much that you have 
not yet learned to want, always delighted 
with the fitness of the tools to their work. 

Up stairs, a broad balcony*encircles the 
entire hall, and here is the well-used run- 
ning track of about fifteen laps to the mile, 
while off at one side are the rowing-rvom, 
with its seventeen hydraulic rowing-ma- 
chines; the trophy-room, with the insignia 
of victory around you on all sides—battle- 
flags with the names of AGassiz and the 
CROWNINSHIELDS, LORING, WATSON, SIM- 
MONS, RICHARDS, BANCROFT, and all the 
famous oarsmen; two hundred base-balls 
of every pattern and value; some of solid 
silver, all mounted in order, in a great vel- 
vet-lined case, filling up almost an entire 


side of the room; photographs of old crews 


and nines; and near by the measuring- 
room, where every entering student is 


stripped, and forty and more measurements 


of him are taken with exceeding care, and 
recorded away accurately in great books of 
printed blanks made especially for the pur- 
pose. Over forty thousand of these mea- 
surements are here already, and as the later 
development is steadily noted, these must 
prove of great value to the student of the 
human body. Step into the doctor's own 
rooms, and you find yourself surrounded 
with measuring rods and gauges; French 
dynamometers, for testing your grip, your 
pulling and pushing power upward, side- 
ways—indeed, in about every way; a cap- 
ital library, with every book in it almost 
that anatomist or athlete might wish, 
and all in the same good order which per- 
vades everywhere this well-ordered body 
school. 


(Begun in Harpxn’s Weexy No. 1251, Vol. XXIV.) 
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CHAPTER XL. 
THE NOBLEST MAN. 


“T CALL it too bad of them all, Uncle 
John,” said Julia Touchwood that same day, 
“to run away and leave us téte-d-téte like 
this. If they go on so,I shall ran away to- 
morrow, and have an intellectual combat 
with poor Dicky, or go and nurse the Gen- 
eral—a dangerous but interesting task, be- 
cause he will want to swear so dreadfully, 
yet dare not in my presence; and I shall 
drive him to the very verge of suppressed 
insanity by sweet ministrations of the most 
irritating order. Ah, it would be capital . 
fun! His face is such a study when his lips 
are burning for a good round something, 
and his eyes rolling sadly at the fair sex in 
the room.” 

“Why don’t you marry him, my dear?” 
asked Colonel Westcombe; “you might al- 
ways enjoy that fine sight then ?” 

“ Alas, no, dear uncle! Where is your 
knowledge of mankind? How lavishly, how 
rapturously, would he swear before his wife, 
and at her too, before three days were over!” 

“Julia, in spite of all your attractions, 
you will have to put up with an old man, I 
do believe. Your turn of mind is too sar- 
castic, too uncharitable, for young men to 
be pleased with you. They like something 
softer, something sweeter-natured, some- 
thing more confiding, and simple, and—” 

“And foolish. Very well; they may like 
what they please—somebody with about as 
much brains as themselves. I shall not 
break my heart for them, Uncle John. If 
the worst comes to the worst, I shall have 
old Mr. Short ; I can do that, by holding up 
my finger, any day. He is the only one I 
get the worst of, when it comes to a chaffing 
match. And, after all, matrimony comes to 
that. I have no faith in love, or spoony do- 
ings, or the heart. The heart is corrupt 
and desperately wicked, according to in- 
spired arthortty. Then what ic the good 
of it? I don’t want it; 1 would rather have 
@ man with mind and body, that I must 
look up to, than a lot of stupid hearts. If 
Mr. Short’s head was at the top of his hat, I 
would have him to-morrow, to spite every 
one, and to rout out that spiteful old Ag- 
gett, who insulted me. Don’t suppose that 
I am excited, Uncle John ; I am not; I nev- 
er am; and I never mean to be. Now you 
can tell me what you think.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Colonel West- 
combe, after looking about a bit, and ad- 
miring Julia’s flashing eyes, which seemed 
almost to light up the room where they sat 
in the twilight with the cloth removed, 
“you must remember that I am quite old- 
fashioned; that I never have been what is 
called a ‘ladies’ man,’ nor even accustomed 
to smart society, because I was poor, and 
poor people are stupid—as to worldly views 
at least. You may be quite right as among 
rich people in describing marriage as & 
‘chaffing match’; and if so, it is desirable, of 
course, that the husband should be the best 
hand at it,so that he may be looked up to. 
But my view of the question is widely dif- 
ferent. I will not trouble you with it.” 

“Why not, Uncle John?” She spoke in 
a soft low voice, and did not look at him, 
for tears were lurking in her proud bright 
eyes. 

= Because, my dear, it would do no good. 
Your nature in many ways is noble, Julia, 
but too fiery, and not at all submissive. If 
you ever marry, as I heartily hope that you 
will do—and you have years yet to consid- 
er it—you ought to have some one as quick 
of mind as you are, but with far more self- 
command.” 

“T get it from my mother. I can’t help 
it. I know that I am peppery, and con- 
temptuous. But oh, Uncle John, how I 
could adore a man like you, for instance!” 

‘“‘ My dear, you may find a thousand men 
of far finer character than mine ever was; 
and I find myself growing sadly selfish now. 
I heartily hope that you may find one to 
suit you, appreciate you, and—and—well, I 
will say it—peg you down, as anybody 
must to live happily with you. Mind, I 
only mean at first. After that you would 
go on well.” 

“Thank you, Uncle John, for that re- 
prieve. How my self-knowledge is en- 
larged!. If it ever comes to pass, and I am 
bullied horribly, I shall cry out on the fu- 
neral pyre, ‘Oh, Uncle John!’ with a loud 
voice, thrice, as the Eastern king did with 
the torches under him. And hen Wil you 
come and unbind me ?” 

“My dear, I do not, at the present mo- 
ment, recall the situation to which you re- 
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fer. I suppose it is in the Arabian Nights. 
And that reminds me of story-telling. Your 
mind is a little excited for the moment, and 
I have said harsh things to you. Instead 
of going up, and dwelling upon them, would 
you like to hear me tell the story for which 
you have 80 often begged, of the noblest 

man I ever knew f” 

“Oh, if you will only tell me that !—and it 
is the very time for it. If he only under- 
went reproach like me!” 

“That he did, Julia. And without de- 
serving it. To screen another from rebuke 
andshame. It was one of the saddest things 
I ever knew, and I have met with many sad 
ones. But you must allow me not to men- 
tion names, or at any rate only Christian 
names, for reasons which—which are bind- 
ing still. And you must not speak of it 
lightly, because it would pain me greatly if 
you did so.” S 

“Much as I may want pegging down, 
Uncle John, I should want it still more if I 
could do such athing. Sit in this comfort- 
able chair, and then begin.” 

“No, I will sit just where Iam. When- 
ever I go back to those old times I am 
ashamed of my present luxury. But come 
you and rest here, my dear child, because 
my voice is not always clear. Now are you 
ready? Then please not to interrupt nie, 
because it throws out my memory; and I 
have not told that story for a long while 
now. 

“ After the battle of Talavera, which was 
a very hard fought field, and by no means 
decisive, the British army, and I may say 
the whole Peninsular cause, was in the great- 
est jeopardy for several days. Our force 
was small; we had lost a great many of our 
very best troops in the two days of combat ; 


we had no clear knowledge of the position, © 


strength, or intentions of the enemy; we 
could not trust the Spanish General to act 
in concert with us, or even to keep us in- 
formed of his movements; the French were 
in far superior force, both in our front and 
in our rear; we were hemmed in the narrow 
valley of the Tagus, between a rapid river 
and trackless mountains; worst of all, per- 
haps, or at, any rate, most depressing, we 
could count one another’s bones with fam- 
ine. For an entire month we did not re- 
ceive so much as ten full rations. The 
Spaniards did tho feeding, aud left us to do 
the fighting. Their men were like drip- 
ping-pans, ours like gridirons. You may 
suppose what our condition was when I tell 
you, my dear Julia, that the offal of a goat, 
rank, leathery, reeking, would sell for as 
much as'my best sheep is worth; and that 
I have seen dainty young officers, who 
would turn up their noses at cold meat in 
England, chase the gaunt swine in the for- 
est,and devour the flesh;with the bristles 
on, raw and quivering. ‘Spanish ham raw, 
and without any garlic—and the Spaniards, 
whose place it was to supply us, even ac- 
cused us of theft for this! 

“What with anxiety, weariness, and fam- 
ine, we were all very miserable, as you may 
suppose ; many of our best friends lay dead 
or wounded—I myself had lost a beloved 
school-fellow, as brave a young fellow as 
ever breathed, in that terrible charge of the 
Twenty-third ; we expected the French 
to fall upon us in overwhelming numbers; 
and as yet we had not that implicit confi- 
dence in our great commander, then Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley, which afterward made us so 
irresistible. The wisest of us thought that 
the whole scheme of the campaign was 
wrong (as is now confessed freely), enforced 
upon our General, perhaps, by the politics 
of the day; while the more foolish of us 
(who were a thousand times as many, nat- 
urally) were convinced by starvation that 
the object of the patriotic Spaniards was to 
destroy us also. They could not bear to 
see us upon their land, although we were 
there to defend it ; and the more of us died— 
instead of them—the better they enjoyed it. 

“T may be narrow-minded, and an unfair 
witness; but nine out of ten of us say the 
same. Many a time we longed for a good 
charge into the centre of the Spanish army 
—if it deserved to be called an army. But 
we got to respect the French, and like them; 
they are not hidalgos, but gentlemen, and 
every bit as brave as our own fellows. If 
they had been led as well as we were, with 
one head present over them, instead of a lot 
of jealous marshals, countermarching one 
another, we should have had to embark in 
1809, for we were not many, and the few we 
had were starved. 

_ “However, I am rambling into big ques- 
tions, instead of going through with my lit- 
tle one. When we retired after Talavera, 
leaving our sick and wounded there to the 
care of the Spaniards, who deserted them, 
nothing but a bold stroke on the part of our 
commander, and the remissness of Napo- 
leon’s puppet kin g,; preserved us. Sir Arthur 
crossed the Tagus, just in time, by the bridge 
of Arzobispo, and then it became of vital 
import to seize the bridge of Almaraz, lower 
down, by which our retreat might be inter- 


cepted. To make sure of this momentous 
point, a force of light cavalry was sent in 
advance with all possible dispatch ; and the 
first to arrive at the bridge were the same 
hussars of whom I spoke before, most dash- 
ing, impetuous, reckless fellows. 

“The night was very sultry and unusual- 
ly dark—darker than I have ever known a 
summer night in England, and I suppose 
that is quite natural. We were eight or 
ten miles higher up the river, laboring along 
with the lame-horsed guns, and places where 
no horse could drag them up. Then the 


_black night fell upon us, and we boiled our 


empty kettles. Men who have marched far 
with nothing in their stomachs fall into a 
jog-trot sort of resignation, a weary trust in 
Providence that, having had the bad side, 
they ought to find the good one turning up. 
I remember the night.quite well, because I 
had never been so lame in all my life; and 
I went down to the Tagus, where a little 
brook ran in from a place they call the 
‘ Meza d’Ibor,’ and though I could not spare 
the time to bathe, because somebody else 
would have gobbled up my supper, I soaked 
my hot feet in the cool,mountain water, and 
from limping was able to jump again. For 
all of us, officers as well as men, had taken 


a strong pull at the guns that day. 


““T assure you that we were more full of 
fatigue than of anything else to sleep upon, 
for a quarter of a pound of unground wheat 
was all the bread we had for supper, and 
the meat was an ounce of goat’s flesh. We 
were thankful, we enjoyed it, and we tried 
to spare some for our friends with weaker 
appetites, who had taken the fever or been 
wounded. But there was a heavy feeling 
in the air around us, and the night that came 
over seemed to lie upon our bodies instead 
of drawing round us like a curtain. 

“The insects were enough to eat us up; 

the heavier the air is, the harder they do la- 
bor. There is a fearful creature there, with 
a saw in his head like a prawn’s, and in his 
tail a gimlet, with:a fir-cone structure to 
it. When a weary man is fast asleep, this 
fellow takes his stand in some sensitive 
part of the system where he can find a lit- 
tle eminence of the surface, not far from an 
equal depression. Then he spreads his legs 
like a painter’s trestle, and works his head- 
saw through the hill before him, while he 
screws the cutting worm of his tail-gimlet 
into the valley behind him. And the worst 
of it is that you never can catch him. 
_ “Tn spite of all our weariness, these and 
other plagues allowed usscarcely a good wink 
of sleep; and we distinctly heard trumpets 
miles away, and the sound of small-arms, 
carried to us by the peculiar condition of 
the night and the formation of the hills 
aroundus. We were puzzled, for we thought 
that the French could not be there; but none 
could ever say where the Spaniards might 
be, for their great delight was to keep us in 
the dark about it. 

“We marched very slowly, on the follow- 

ing day, down the left bank of the Tagus, 
the weather being most oppressive, the track 
very difficult, and our horses broken down. 
But when we arrived, on the evening after 
that, opposite the boat-bridge at Almaraz, 
which had been so important to us, we saw 
a@ very sad and moving scene, which will 
never quit my memory. In a bend of the 
river, where the setting sun threw shadows 
on the yellow ground it had scorched up, a 
firing-party was taking positicn, and before 
them stood a British officer. 
_ “T had never seen a thing of that kind 
yet; neither had those around me; but we 
knew, as if by instinct, what it was, and we 
drew aside and trembled. The verdict of 
court-martial was being read aloud, and we 
heard the words, ‘ cowardice, and treachery, 
in presence of the enemy,’ and the sentence, 
‘ death.’ 

“There stood a group of officers, illustri- 
ous now throughout Europe, as long as any 
history shall last, the commander-in-chief 
looking stern as the rocks, and a part of the 
celebrated Light Division drawn up like a 
wall, and as mute and still. But the faces 
of many of the men were working ; for they 
loved the man they were to slay. 

_ “ He stood calmly looking at them, as firm 

as I am now, and a great deal firmer; and 
he even seemed to smile at such a fuss about 
his life. He was asked if he had anything 
to say, and he said, ‘Nothing’; and then 
with a stately step he went and tvuok his 
place where the distance had been mea- 
sured, and stood with his arms at his side, 
his heels together, and his broad chest ex- 
panded for the bullets. I saw him, with the 
sunset on his face, and knew him—the man 
who had saved my life—the bravest man I 
had ever met with. 

“The guns were levelled at him; he was 
opening his lips to say ‘Fire! as he had 
claimed the right to do, when swifter than 
a flash of steel a man leaped before the 
muzzles, turned round, and cried: ‘Shoot 
me! shoot me! I did it all. He knew no- 
thing of it. Shoot me, if you must murder 


any one.’ 


“It was the mere click of a trigger that 
they were not both shot together. The 
General held his hand up, the men dropped 
their muskets, the two in such peril stood 
side by side, each challenging the death- 
shot. In a moment it was known that they 
were brothers, and a buzz of wonder broke 
the awful silence. Before we could see any 
more of them, they were both under guard, 
by Sir Arthur’s orders, for the further con- 
sideration of their case. 

“Now the story is a strange one, yet not 
to be doubted, in the face of all the evidence. 
These two brothers were of very good birth, 
and a family well known in England. Well 
known not only for their property and line- 
age, but also for their strong peculiarities. 
It was said that they never thought as oth- 
er people thought; and never even acted 
upon what they thought as others would 
have done who thought so. And this seems 
to have shown itself in the actions of these 
two, which I have not been able at all to 
understand up to the present moment; and 
my good friend General Punk—thongh he 
will not confess it—is no wiser. 

“ However, I can tell you that these two 
brothers, Philip and Lewis, were in the same 
regiment of hussars, attached to the Light 
Division, of which you have heard me speak 
before. A fashionable and a proud regiment 
it was, famous for discipline, dash, and dar- 
ing. Lewis, the younger brother, had been 
with it some time, and was exceedingly pop- 
ular both with the men and his brother 
officers, though considered rather odd and 
romantic in his views sometimes. He was 
given to roving among the woods whenever 
he could get the opportunity, and was al- 
ways collecting plants and mosses, which 
of course he had to leave behind him. His 
Colonel had called him to order once or twice 
for habits rather unsoldierlike; but the 
knowledge of the country which he obtain- 
ed had more than once proved useful; he 
brought many welcome contributions to the 
mess, such as fish, friit, truffles, etc.; and 
above all, there was no calmer head, no 
stronger hand, no bolder heart, than his, in 
the charge, the surprise, or the rally. 

“The elder brother, Philip, had only join- 
ed quite lately, exchanging from some other 
regiment; and there had not been time to 
know much about him yet, except that he 
was very different from his brother Lewis in 
everything except appearance. In person 
the brothers resembled one another like 
twins, though I believe there were three or 
four years between them. But Lewis had 
been exposed to climate and hardship, while 
his brother the viscount—for he was that 
by courtesy—had been living at home in 
luxury. But they were not like twins in 
anything except the outward form, I do be- 
lieve. For instance, there was no especial 
love between them; they avoided one an- 
other when they could well do so, and seem- 
ed to have widely different tastes. 

“ All this came out afterward, as you must 


know, for no especial heed of them was tak- 


en, with so many great events around us. 
Neither would we have heard that much 
about them except for the extraordinary up- 
shot of the case. We had plenty of young 
noblemen and heirs to titles, headed off like 
poppies when the French struck straight. 
But the oddness of this thing and the con- 
tradiction of opinion made us notice it. And 
I tell you, Julia, that I am only: too glad to 
have been out of the way when it happened, 
because I should not have known what to 
say if they had called upon me for evidence. 

“The night had been very dark; all 
agreed to that; and we had found it so a 
few leagues higher up the-river. A very 


close and heavy cloud fell over all the land, 


without any mist or dew (which help to car- 
ry light, they say), and without a flash of 
lightning to enliven it. Those hussars, or 
rather a detachment of them, not more than 
a hundred and fifty sabres, under urgent or- 
ders of dispatch, rode into the black pine 
wood between the mountains and the river- 
bank. I was told by one of them (quite a 
boy, who died gallantly in action at the Coa 
next year) that they could hardly see their 
hands before their faces in the depth of 
that pine wood; and but for that officer, 
who seemed to know every stick of it, they 
never could have found their way to the 
rickety boat-bridge. There they dismount- 
ed, sent fifty of their number across, saw to 
their horses, and sat down, by the dark gleam 


_ of the river, to their scanty, hot, dry rations. 


“Now hereupon hangs the whole gist of 
the question, so far as there can be any 
question, where aman not only pleads guilty, 
but is the advocate against himself. Did 
the younger brother, Lewis—who was the 
senior officer, you must understand, and in 
command of the squadron, with his elder 
brother under him—did he cross the boat- 
bridge, as he should have done (for the 
danger was upon the other side, if any), or 
did he, as he himself declared, send his bro- 
ther across, and remain with the main body ? 
The night was so dark, and the brothers so 
alike in figure, stature, dress, walk, and 


gesture, that the story must be left between 
themselves. 

“That night the most marvellous dis- 
grace that ever befell.a fine regiment befell 
those hussars. They were terrified where 
no fear was; they were stricken with a pan- 
ic; they were scared of their lives, or rather - 
of their wits, for they never thought twice 
of their lives in the matter, Ido believe. At 
any rate, off they went, helter-skelter, with 
what the French call a sauve qui peut, every 
man jumping on the first horse he could 
catch, and tearing away as if the devil tore 
behind him. In the morning the bridge 
was wide open for the French, and the still 
more important ford below; and if they 
only had Napoleon with them, or even Soult 
unthwarted, not a British soldier who 
fought at Talavera would have told the 
tale, unless it were in a French prison. The 
two best troops of the best British Horse 
that ever struck stirrup or drew sabré Were 
leagues away on the road to Deleytoza, and 
came back at evening with even their 
horses hanging their tails like a dog to be 
thrashed. 

“Tt is said that in the blackest hour of 
that black night, when they all lay sleeping, 
except the outpost across tlie. river—sleep- 
ing the heavy sleep of men deadly weary, 
and with nothing on their stomaghs to make 
them dream, a fear came through the: air 
around them, a shudder, without voice or 
sound, a terror of the spirit, and a trembling 
of the flesh. All at once it seized them, 
asleep or waking, lying on their backs or 
sitting up against a tree, thanking the Lord 
for being still alive, or swearing at the in- 
sects for knowing it; whatever they were 
doing, whoever they were, howsoever they 
strove to man themselves, a black fear came 
into the marrow of their hearts; man breathed 
it into man, horse into horse; and not one 
of them staid there to cough or to snort. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


ANOTHER GREAT HOSPITAL. 


A FEW years ago a number of philanthrop- 
ic gentlemen—among them Dr. J. E. Tur- 
NER—<determined, if the necessary funds 
could be raised, to establish a hospital in 
this country for the treatment of female in- 
ebriates and opium-eaters. Sixty acres of 
land and $16,000 worth of labor and mate- 
rial were offered by citizens of Wilton, Con- 
necticut, and it was decided to locate the 
building at that place. In order to increase 
its usefulness, it was thought best to make 
the institution a national one. The donor 
of the land gave it solely on condition that 
the hospital should be forever devoted to 
the medical treatment of the class of unfor- 
tunates mentioned above. He also stipu- 
lated that the corporation should not receive 
any appropriations or gifts from the State 
of Connecticut, his object being to prevent 
the manipulation of the institution bv poli- 
ticians. His desire was that it should de- 
pend for its construction and endowment 
upon subscriptions from the entire country, 
and that the citizens of every State should 
have the same rights and privileges as the 
residents of the State of Connecticut. To 
bring it within the reach of the poorer class- 
es, the projectors agreed that every tenth 
bed in the institution should be a free one. 

The site is a charming one. It contaius 
one hundred and fifty-three acres of land . 
(sixty of which, as we have said, were pre- — 
sented by a citizen of Wilton), and is sitna- 
ted on a plateau about four hundred feet 
above tide-water. It is easy of access, and 
commands a view on the south which over- 
looks Long Island Sound for more than thir- 
ty miles, while on the west, north, and east 
there are also magnificent views of hills 
and valleys for several miles. 

Eighty acres of the ground will be laid 
out in walks, drivés, and lawns, and the re- 
mainder will be devoted to gardens, or- 
chards, and farming purposes for the use of 
the hospital. 

The building, an illustration of which, 
from the plans of the architect, Mr. T. R. 
JACKSON, is shown on page 764, wili be 370) 
feet long, 70 feet wide, having a centre pa- 
vilion, with tower and wings at each end, 
with a frontage of 90 feet. The principal 
entrance will be in the south wing, through 
@ carriage porch and vestibule, entering « 
spacious hall on the first floor, sixteen-feet 
wide, at either side of which are the recep- 
tion-rooms, physicians’ offices, etc. Through 
folding-doors, at the end of this hall com- 
mences the main corridor, twelve feet wide, 
extending the length of the building, with » 
transverse corridor in the centre pavilion. 
At either side of the corridors are the pa- 
tients’ rooms, in size about sixteen by twen- 
ty feet, arranged en suite andsingly. In the 


‘north wing are the chapel, library, and — 


dining-rooms ; adjoining them, the conserv- 
atory. 

The three upper floors are arranged in 
the same manner, and are reached by easy 
and spacious staircases and hydraulic ele- 
vators. 
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UNION OF BLUE AND GRAY. 
ially suggested by the recent visit of Governor 
and te companies to Chariles- 
ton, South Carolina.) 
Tue Blue is marching Sonth once more, 
With serried steel and stately tread; 
Their martial music pealed before, 
Their flag of stars flashed overhead. 
Ah! not through storm and stress they 
come, 
The thunders of old hate are dumb, 
And frank as clear October's ray 
This meeting of the Blue and Gray. 


A Phenix from her outworn fires, 
Her gory ashes, rising free, d 
Fair Charleston with her stainless spires 
Gleams by the silver-stranded sea. 
No hurtling hail nor hostile ball 
Breaks through the treacherous battle-pall ; 
True voices speak from hearts as true, 
For Strife lies dead ’twixt Gray and Blue. 


Grim Sumter, like a Titan maimed, 
Still glooms beyond his shattered keep; 
But where his bolts of lightning flamed 
There broods a quiet, mild as sleep; 
His granite base, long cleansed of blood, 
Is circled by a golden flood, 
Type of that peace whose sacred sway 
Enfolds. the Blue, exalts the Gray. 


The sea-tides faintly rise afar, 
And—wings of all the breezes failed— 

Seem slowly borne o’er beach and bar, 
Dream-murmurings from a spirit world. 

Through throbbing drum and bugle-trill 

The distant calm seems deeper still— 

Deep as that faith whose cordial dew 

Hath soothed the Gray and charmed the 

Blue. 


O’er Ashley’s breast the Autumn smiles, 


All mellowed in her hazy fold, 
While the white arms of languid isles 
Are girdled by ethereal gold. 
All Nature whispers: War is o’er, 
Fierce feuds have fled our sea and shore ; 
Old -wrongs forget, old ties renew, 
O heroes of the Gray and Blue! 


The Southern Palm and Northern Pine 

No longer clash through leaf and bough ; 
Tranquillities of depth benign 

Have bound their blending foliage now. 
Serene they shine in sun-lit noon, 
Or, tranced by cloudless star and moon, 
Their equal shadows softly play 
Above the Blue, across the Gray. 

PauL H. HAYNE. 


{Begun in Harrer’s No. 1288.) 


FOR CASH ONLY. 
By JAMES PAYN, 


Avtnor or “ From Exive,” “Unprr One Roor,” 
**Waxter’s Worn,” Woxn—not Woorn,” 
*Wuat He Cost Her,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MR. RODEN. 


Ir theré is anything in the theory of the 
Survival of the Fittest, there should surely 
be something of merit in those who retain 
the appearance of youth after it has long 
departed from them; and in this light Mr. 
Augustus Roden, of Paragon Chambers, Pall 
Mall, and the Ranunculus Club, may have 
been considered to be not wholly without 
his uses. He had.at one time enjoyed one 
of those sinecures under government about 
which, when they are swept away, prophe- 
cies are made concerning the downfall of 
our native land; but as no one was the 
worse for its abolition, and Mr. Roden many 
pennies the better (for he was amply com- 
pensated), the outcry in his case soon sub- 
sided, leaving him a magnificent private 
grievance. His features were classical and 
aristocratic ; his figure, tall and spare, was, 

m behind, save for a certain shambling 
in his gait, still youthful; and scorning 
spectacles, he carried an eyeglass, with 
which, though years of practice had failed 


- toenable him to stick it in its proper place, 


he emphasized his observations in a very 
dignified manner. Having nothing to do, 
he took the whole domain of art under his 
protection, and cultivated such an especial 
knowledge of blue china as was a terror to 
his acquaintancé. He was accustomed to 
say he was not a conceited man, but that he 
“knew more about bleu de roi than any one 
in the United Kingdom,” and as to the lat- 
ter statement, he may, for aught I know, 
have been correct. For the rest, he was a 
professional invalid—a calling that enabled 
him to wear fur trimmings to his coat in 
winter, and to indulge himself, under medi- 
cal advice, with his favorite dainties. The 
one crumpled rose-leaf in his existence was 
that he was subject to colds in the head, 
which took away his taste. In the great 
lavatory of the Ranunculus he was discov- 
ered, on more than one occasion, eating soap 


~=-@ circumstance that led to injurious re- 


. ports as to his sanity; but, as he did me the | 


honor to explain to me, it was a practice he 
always adopted when suffering from his 
usual complaint: “If one can taste brown 


Windsor, one can taste anything; if I find, 


myself able to do so, I order a good dinner 
at the club; if not, I go home to my bed and 
water arrowroot.” 

He had a delicate complexion—quite the 
“ Pompadour pink,” as he used to boast in 
moments of complacency—and after he had 
“dieted” (such was his term for banquet- 
ing) exceptionally well, this became inten- 
sified, which caused his enemies to aver he 
painted; but this was a libel. It was-only 
his character that was artificial. In some 
respects it was also flabby enough, but it 
had this attribute in common with iron—it 
was subject to attraction, not, indeed, from 
the magnet, but from all persons of title, 
wealth,or notoriety. The woes and wants 

commonplace people did not move him at 
aN? he bore the misfortunes of his friends 


with the most philosophic serenity ; but the- 


lightest wish of a lord, a millionaire, or a 
celébrity waslawtohim. And this, we must 
do him the justice to say, was without any 
idea of a quid pro quo, save the merest trifle 
of personal acknowledgment. It must be 
also admitted that when he did do any- 
thing for anybody, he did it with all his 
might; that is to say, he said it (for it rare- 
ly came to doing) with all the power of 
gracious expression of which his vocabu- 
lary—and it was a very copious one—was 
capable. On receiving Mr. Lyster’s invita- 
tion, it was not the fact of that gentleman’s 
failing health, or his reference to the proba- 
bility that the opportunity would not occur 
again, which induced him to accept it; he 
felt he could with equanimity have post- 
poned making his niece’s acquaintance till 
she was an orphan, and have even omitted 
it altogether without much distress of mind ; 
but he could not forget that the man was 
after all his brother-in-law, and had the rep- 
utation of great wealth; that though he 
had contracted a second alliance, he would 
probably leave Clare well provided for, and 
that to have an heiress for a niece is advan- 
tageous for a gentleman’s social status. 

Moreover, Mr. Lyster’s reference to his 
own popularity with the lords of the soil 
showed a very just appreciation of his posi- 
tion, while the reflection that “my partner, 
Sir Peter,” was prepared to make things at 
Stokeville pleasant fr him, was very grati- 
fying. On the whole, he decided to accept 
the invitation, and as that idea of his being 
“sought after at Christmas-time” was much 
too wholesome a one to be discouraged, he 
resolved to run down to Stokeville at once. 
On the third day after the dispatch of his 
brother-in-law’s letter, he accordingly ar- 
rived at Oak Lodge. During the latter 
part of his journey he had been greatly in- 
convenienced by atmospheric effects and 
smuts on his nose; but the comfort, and es- 
pecially the appearance, of the carriage that 
had been sent to meet him had soothed him 
much, while the warmth of his reception 
had quite restored his good-humor. Like 
most selfish persons, when once in for a dis- 
agreeable duty, he was. affability itself. 
Though it struck him that he had never 
seen a man alive looking so like a dead one 
as his host, he congratulated him on his ap- 
pearance with much fervor. 

“You are thin, that I must say, my dear 
Lyster, and paler perhaps than we could 
wish, but I can not think, to look at you, 
that matters can be so serious as you repre- 
sent; the rim of your eye—and I remember 
my dear friend the late president of the 
College of Physicians made a great point 
of that—looks exceedingly healthy.” 

To Clare he was more than gracious. 

“My dear Clara, people may talk of the 
air of Stokeville being trying, but you are 
Hebe herself.” 3 

“T think she has pretty well recovered 
from her recent illness,” observed Mr. Lys- 
ter, “though, you see, her hair, which they 
had to cut for the fever, is still short.” 

“To be sure, and very nice it looks,” con- 
tinued Mr. Roden, in no way abashed at his 
forgetfulness of Clare’s late indisposition ; 
“as I was about to say, one would never 
have guessed she had suffered so severely. 
Poor soul, how I pitied her! Kiss your un- 
cle, my darling; he has been longing to see 
this day, I do assure you. And this is 
Georgy, is it?”—bringing Gerald to the win- 
dow to examine him, as if he had been a 
specimen of bleu de roi, and he was looking 
for his fleur-de-lis. “You are a fine-grown 
young fellow, Master George.” 

“Gerald,” suggested that young man, 
with an uncomfortable grin. 

“To be sure, you’re Gerald—the idea of 
my forgetting your name! What a height 
and what a build for sixteen !” 

“T am just eighteen,” growled Gerald. 

“ Dear me, how time flies! But how can 
you be so when Clara here—” 

“Clare,” put in Mr. Lyster, gently. 

“Of course, Clare; did I not say Clare !— 
eve Clare here doesn’t look eighteen her- 
se 


“ But Iam twenty-one, you know, uncle,” 
smiled Clare. 

“ Well, I should think I did know. The 
fact of your having come to years of discre- 
tion, my dear, is too important, I hope, to 
have escaped my recollection. And you 
have lost no time in asserting yourself as 
your own mistress, I hear, eh? What a 
charming blush! Well, I hope I am to see 
this young gentleman.” 

“Percy is coming to dine to-morrow on 
purpose to meet you,” said Mr. Lyster, with 
an involuntary sigh. 

“ Ah, you grudge him his prize, and I don’t 
wonder,” said Mr. Roden. “Lord Rack- 
straw, who is in the same position — his 
daughter is engaged to the Marquis of Blue- 
blazes, as you are doubtless aware—was 
saying to me only the other day, ‘ How one 
hates these sons-in-law !—the smiling young 
scoundrels who rob us of our dearest and 
nearest.’ Not that my Lord Blueblazes is 
is so very young, though senior to me at 
college. And Sir Peter, by-the-bye” (one ti- 
tle always suggested another to Mr. Roden), 
“how does he carry his age? — Full of years 
and honors—a phrase used too often, alas, 
in a conventional sense, but not in the case 
of a benefactor of the human race who has 
founded a mausoleum.” 

“A museum,” put in Mr. Lyster, for really 
the difference was important; the mistake, 
too, if not corrected, might possibly have 
been made to Sir Peter himself, with whom 
the subject was sacred. 

“ Just so; a museum—one of the most 
interesting institutions which reflection can 
dwell upon, and which in a few years will 
doubtless possess the advantage of being 
opened for the public benefit on a Sunday. 
I do hope Sir Peter is well.” 

Mr. Roden’s carelessness of all matters 
that did not directly concern himself caused 
him to fall into a good many errors which 
the most ordinary attention and recollection 
would have avoided ; but, on the other hand, 
his unfailing flow of words carried him 
through everything, while his self-compla- 
cency led him to imagine that others thought 
as little of his inaccuracy as to time and 
place and name as he did himself. He was 
described by the vulgar as “able to talk the 
hind-leg of a horse off,” and though that was 
probably an exaggeration, his eloquence was 
undoubtedly trying to an invalid. 

Mr. Lyster therefore took an early op- 
portunity of leaving him to the hospitablo 
ministrations of Clare—who endured him 
with that gentle resignation with which all 
good women suffer boredom—till dinner- 
time. Gerald too, who, as we have said, had 
been of late on his best behavior, remained 
on’ duty, though it must be admitted that 
his demeanor resembled rather that of a cap- 
tured deserter than a guard of honor, . Nor 
was he more reconciled to his position by 
the compliments which Mr. Roden incident- 
ally bestowed on him with reference to his 
(supposed ) business habits, domestic virtues, 
and the responsibilities that must needs de- 
volve upon him as “the right hand of his 
father.” These malapropos eulogies reached 
their climax in Mr. Roden’s discovery of a 
most striking likeness in the youth to his 
“sainted mother,” whom he had not only 
never seen, but had very positively declined 
to see, and who for the moment he con- 
fused with his own sister. Even this, how- 
ever, on perceiving his error, the visitor, as- 
sisted by a flourish of his pocket-handker- 
chief, the production of which this hypothet- 
ical reminiscence had necessitated, contrived 
to smooth over, and in place of embarrass- 
ment sonorously blew his nose. Clare, who 
thought him decidedly “cracked,” treated 
him with the gentleness exhibited by the 
American Indians to those whom the Good 
Spirit has afflicted in their minds, and Mr. 
Roden, convinced, as usual, that he had made 
a favorable impression, was almost as well 
satisfied with her as with himself. The boy 
he set down as a cub, but that, he reflected 
(now that the circumstances of his birth had 
been brought to his recollection), was only 
what was to be expected ; as to Mr. Lyster, 
sitting silent and ghost-like at the head of 
his own dinner table, he thought him great- 
ly improved in manner. He had lost that 
habit of self-assertion which he had noticed 
in him when they had met at the Ranuncu- 
lus, and seemed to listen with becoming def- 
erence to his dissertations on the dinner 
plates (which were Derby, it seemed, but 
not Crown Derby), and his remarks on the 
prospects of the spring Exhibition. 

On one occasion only did Mr. Roden con- 
trive to interest his audience—or rather 
two-thirds of them, for Gerald, relieved from 
guard, gave no further attention to him, 
but sat clutching his wine-glass, and im- 
mersed in his own thoughts—when describ- 
ing one of the most remarkable circum- 
stances that had ever happened to him as a 
traveller, which took place on his journey 
down. 

“While waiting at your junction—Coal- 
borough is, I think, its name: if Iam wrong, 


| be so good as to correct me—while waiting 


on the platform, I say, a young person, very 
black and grimy, with a slimy appearance 
produced, as it would seem, by some power. 
ful application of oil, came up and stared at 
me very hard. He appeared to be a supe- 
rior kind of stoker, and if washed would 
have been a handsome young fellow enough : 
moreover, his expression was far from sug- 
gesting impertinence. ‘Well, my good lad,’ 
said I—for no one can accuse me of a want 
of affability, I hope—‘ what can Ido for you?’ 
Then, as I had my hand in my pocket for 
some coppers, he burst out laughing, and 
said, ‘No, thank you, uncle; I can buy my 
own beer to drink your health in’ The | 
train came up at that moment, and off he 
ran—probably to get on the tender—but 
that he used the word uncle I am confi- 
dent.” 

“Why, that must have been Herbert,” 
observed Clare, laughing. 

“ Perhaps—indeed, very likely,” said Mr. 
Roden, cheerfully. “ But who is Herbert ?” 

“Why, my dear Roden, he is your own 
sister’s son,” replied Mr. Lyster. ‘He dined 
with us at the club when we last met in 
London, don’t you remember ?” 

“But he wasn’t a stoker then, was he? 
Such a circumstance could hardly have es- 
caped my recollection.” 

““No, nor is he now,” said Mr. Lyster, cold- 
ly, for he did not like to hear any deprecia- 
tion of his favorite. ‘ He is simply at Coal- 
borough to pursue his studies.” 

“ Dear me!” ejaculated Mr. Roden, putting 
up his eyeglass. “He was certainly not in 
academical costume.” 

“He is learning engineering, though in- 
deed he has very little to learn; he is a 
young man of the highest promise.” .- 

“But I thought he had £10,000 of his 
own,” objected Mr. Roden. 

Mr. Lyster grew paler than ever. 

“Yes,” he said, “ but he is not one of those 
young men to whom a competence is fatal. 
He is full of work and energy, and endowed 
with such talents that, in my opinion, he 
will find the road to fortune easy.” 

“Gad, he had oil enough to smooth it,” 
exclaimed Mr. Roden, with a shudder of re- 
collection. “ But I am glad to find there is 


a scientific genius in the family; that is to 


say, besides this young gentleman here,” he 
added, with a sudden recollection of Ger- 
ald’s presence. 

“Eh! what!” exclaimed Gorald, rousod 
from some gloomy thoughts of his own. 
“Yes, ’ll take a glass of wine with you 
with pleasure.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SEEING THE LIONS. 


Mr. RopDEN’s objection to stokers did not 
extend to the higher branch of civil engi- 
neering; indeed, he had a keen appreciation 
of the higher branches of everything, and 
the information that Herbert Newton was 
likely to make a figure in science made a 
considerable impression tIipon him. As a 
man of the world, he of course had heard 
many similar prophecies of future great- 
ness, but they had been mostly concern- 
ing young persons who had little else but 
prophecies to depend upon, whereas Her- 
bert, with ten thousand pounds of his own, 
was voluntarily embracing an unattractive 
profession, which really looked like fitness. 
Under such/ circumstances, it might some 
day be very agreeable to speak of “my 
nephew the engineer,” and as there was no 
chance of the young fellow’s becoming a 
burden to him, Mr. Roden determined to 
cultivate his acquaintance. He was secret- 
ly conscious of not having been so very af- 
fable when they had met at the railway 
station, and was willing enough to show 
himself friendly. 

When Mr. Lyster proposed his going over 
the mill next day, he at once suggested, 
therefore, that Herbert should act as his 
cicerone, and a letter was written that very 
evening to summon that young gentleman 
to the Lodge. 

“‘It will be more convenient every way,” 
said Mr. Lyster, ‘as Herbert will be only a 
volunteer supernumerary, whereas Gerald 
has his work to do.” 

And Mr. Roden, who had forgotten Ger- 
ald’s existence in his desire to make Her- 
bert’s acquaintance, observed, modestly, 
“That was the very thing which occurred 
to my own mind: the least that an idle 
man can do is not to interfere with the work 
of other people.” Then, after a pause, “ You 
hinted that Sir Peter had been good enough 
to offer to show me some of the lions of 
Stokeville.” 

“Oh, certainly; you will see him at the 
mill; and if he doesn’t introduce you to the 
Museum,” said Mr. Lyster, smiling, “it will 
be a very unusual loss of an opportunity to 
trot out his hobby.” 

This was not at all the frame of mind in 
which Mr. Roden wished Sir Peter to show 
him the Museum, or anything else; he had 
come to Stokeville as a visitor of considera- 


ble social importance, whose reputation had 
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preceded him, and this off-hand manner of 
treating him, as though he had been an or- 
dinary excursionist, was intolerable. When 
an invitation to dine at the Hall next day, 
however, couched in courteous phrase, was 
ut into his hand, his ruffled plumes sub- 
sided, and all was smooth again. His only 
regret was that his acceptance of it would 
take him away for a few hours from his ex- 
cellent brother-in-law (who of course could 
not dine from home), and his charming niece 
| (who could not be persuaded to leave her 
father), and “ dear George—I mean Gerald.” 

His reception of Herbert was quite en- 
thusiastic; the oil which he had so much 
objected to on the previous day seemed to 
pervade his own speech and manner. 

‘Now you are dressed like anybody else, 
my dear boy, I can’t think how I could have 
ever failed to recognize you; but I must ac- 
knowledge that—well, that scientific cos- 
tume, and shall I say raw local coloring? did 
rather disguise you.” 


“T looked very queer, no doubt, uncle,” | 
said Herbert, laughing good-naturedly; “‘but | 
at Stokeville we are not ashamed of our. 
| to go over a cotton mill. The truth was, 


working clothes.” 
“Very right, I am sure; no one need be 


ashamed of honest labor. 


government deprived me of the opportunity 
of serving the state; and I remember I al- 


ways kept an old coat at the office’—which 


indeed he had done—to smoke in. 


On the way to the mill Mr. Roden intro-— 
duced the subject of science—a topic of 
which he knew little or nothing; and though 
that indeed was no bar to his conversing 


upon it to any extent, he dexterously drew 


out the young man on his favorite pursuits, 


and listened to him with as little interrup- 
* tion as his own natural turn for eloquence 
permitted. When one has taken a man of 


genius for a stoker, and offered him two- 


pence halfpenny as a pourboire, no self-sacri- 


fice with a view to making amends can be 


considered excessive. 


“To me, a mere looker-on upon men and 
things, my dear nephew,” he began, “it 


seems incredible.that you should have left 


cotton-spinning, with its assured and enor- 


mous gains, for a calling, honorable no doubt, 


but, dear me! shall I say so problematical? 


as civil engineering.” 

‘rhe term is very apprupriate,” returned 
Herbert, smiling ; “ no doubt it is a toss up 
whether I shall succeed in it or not. But 
the fact is, material success is not so attract- 
ive to me as the indulgence of my own fan- 
cies. Even the work at the Junction does 
not quite satisfy me. I take greater interest 
in the employment of my leisure hours. Just 
now I have a new and promising design in 
hand for a diving apparatus.” | 

“Bless my soul! I have had fancies too, 
but never in that line. I remember once, 
as a small boy, going down in the bell at 
the Polytechnic—at least I did not go down, 
because my courage failed me at the last 
moment, but I was very nearly doing it.” 

“You would have found it very disagree- 
able, and, as you say, perhaps a little alarm- 
ing. But my invention supersedes the div- 
ing-bell altogether. I make myself—that 
is, if I succeed in my experiments—quite 
independent of extraneous aid. No bells, 
no pipes, no anything.” 3 

“My dear Herbert, you astonish me. I 
do hope, for all our sakes, that you at least 
take the precaution of wearing a water- 
proof.” 

To any one but a mechanician (who al- 
ways gives his fellow-creatures credit for 
“the rudiments”) this. remark would have 
shown the hopelessness of scientific expla- 
nation; but Herbert replied to it quite seri- 
ously: “ Aspecial dress and a helmet are of 
course essential; but I flatter myself I have 
found the means of disposing of the carbon 
dioxide.” 

“ That, indeed, is most satisfactory,” said 
Mr. Roden, who concluded it to be a salable 
production, and that the other had found a 
market for it. 

‘““Ah, I see you understand the obstacle 
that has hitherto stood in our way. I had 
long ago arranged for a supply of concen- 
trated oxygen, but what to do with it after 
expiration was the great problem.” 

“So I should imagine,” said Mr. Roden, 
who could not conceive what more could be 
wanted for a thing that had already expired. 

“Well, at last I have succeeded in absorb- 
ing the dioxide gas by soda.” 

“A capital thing, soda,” observed Mr. Ro- 
den, approvingly. “I absorb a good deal 
of it myself.” | 


“But, my good sir,” said Newton, earnest- - 


ly, “it’s of course not ordinary soda; a 
well-known chemical action is taken ad- 
vantage of,” 

“Quite right, quite right,” interrupted 
Mr. Roden, who, though feeling out of his 
depth, and without any scientific appliance 
to assist him, still floundered on. “Take 
advantage of everything and everybody. 
At least, that is, I mean,” he added, precip- 
itately, “so far as the rules of morality and 


I knew what it. 
was to work hard myself, till an infamous 


—dear me !—gentlemanly feeling permit of 
}it.” 

Rapt in his subject though he was, even 
_the young inventor now perceived how mat- 
‘ters stood, and observed, good-naturedly, 
“Well, uncle, I am afraid I have bored you 
_with my crude attempts at explanation, and 
after all, perhaps, have failed to make the 
matter clear; but I can only say, as I have 
brought the thing to the experimental stage, 
that if you would like to try it yourself, the 
seservoir above Oak Lodge is the very place, 
and— 

““My dear Herbert,” put in the other, ear- 
nestly, “it is most generous of you to offer 
me the opportunity. Under-ground one 
must go sooner or later, but since the going 
under water may be postponed indefinitely, 
I don’t think I'll risk it.” 

The genuineness of this reply, and the 
naturalness of manner (so far as the speak- 
er was concerned, quite unparalleled) with 


| which it was delivered, tickled his compan- 


ion’s very heart-strings. But it puzzled him 
to think why Mr. Roden, being the sort of 
man it was now obvious he was,should want 


Mr. Roden wanted to do nothing of the kind, 
but like two out of every three spectators 
of that industry, was the victim of circum- 
stances. He thought it was the right thing 
to affect a personal interest in British man- 
ufactures, and that his visit would gratify 


Sir Peter. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


TURKEYS FOR MARKET. 


THAT persuasive lady who said to her do- 
cile chickens, “ Dilly, dilly, come and get 
killed,” might have spent her words in vain, 
as far as turkeys are concerned, for the tur- 
key is neither an amiable nor a sociable 
bird, and is not responsive to even the most 
endearing of human blandishments. One 
may read quite a number of pathetic stories 
in regard to that curious love some animals 
and birds have for human beings. For in- 
stance, there is one about a goose, which ap- 
pears to be perfectly authenticated. This 
old goose was absolutely unhappy when de- 
prived of her owner’s presence, and her per- 


a nuisance, for she went to bed with the 
tarmer, and even to church with him. Want 
of appreciation on the part of the agricul- 
turist, that finer sense of sympathy, prevent- 
ed his returning her love, and he eventually 
killed the goose. Let us hope it was a 
tough one, and that the bird digested badly. 

There is not much affection between men, 
women, and turkeys, and they raise and fat- 
ten meleagris with the ultimate end of killing 
and eating him. Now the turkey is a way- 
ward bird, and not exactly domestic. In 
his early age he is difficult to care for. As 
chicks they are nomad, and no sooner do 
they understand locomotion than away they 
scurry, led on by their wandering mother. 
If little inclined to ravage gardens, they 
have a habit of taking bee-lines for distant 
haunts, which makes them difficult to find. 
When young, they are exceedingly suscep- 
tible to disease, and sometimes scores of 
them are lost after a heavy shower. If it 
be perfectly practicable to put capital into 
chickens, with a limited prospect of a money 
return, with turkeys it is almost an impos- 
sible thing. The farmer and his wife take 
their chances, and sometimes it becomes a 
good remunerative turkey season, but quite 
as often not at all. 

Grasshoppers and all insects form a major 
portion of the food of turkeys, and they are 
at the proper seasons always in search of 
insects. When chestnuts are ripe, then the 
turkey is happy. He knows all the trees 
on the farm, and will go to them at once. 
The small boy who on one occasion risked 
his neck when he climbed the tall chestnut- 
tree, and showered down the ripe burrs, was 
hopeful of a rich harvest, but when he came 
down the tree, alas! a flock of turkeys had 
seen the fall of nuts,and had gobbled up 
every one, so that the boy got none. When, 
in the fall of*the year, turkeys look fat and 
plump, comes killing and picking time. 
Then the farm is all astir, and speculation 
is ripe as to dead weights and prospective 
prices. To prepare the turkey for the sacri- 
fice, he has been fatted some weeks before 
his demise. You can not pen your turkey 
with advantage, nor can you cram him, as 
is the custom with geese. 

For feeding him a trough is constructed, 
into which a paste of Indian meal and water 
is poured. The turkey does not feed from 
the ground, but has to lift up his neck in or- 
der to take in his fattening fare to advan- 
tage. When the precise time has come, 
when the turkeys’ days are doomed, they are 
driven into the barn. Strategy rather than 
the exercise of brute force is necessary to 
effect this. Sometimes a wily bird escapes. 
Then Bill or Bob, with Sally and Sue, chases 
the errant gobbler, and there is a fine dis- 
play of “go as you please.” When all the 


turkeys are fairly cribbed, then only killing 


sistent affection partook of the character of. 


commences. There are two‘methods of tak- 
ing a turkey’s life, though the fatal instru- 
ment is the same—the small blade of a pock- 
et-knife. Either the cruel steel is passed 
directly through the neck, with the edge 
upward, so as to cut through the junction 
of the neck and the head, or the point of the 
blade is inserted in the upper part of the 
mouth and thrust into the brain. The first 
is certainly much less cruel, and should be 
the only one adopted, as the bird then 
bleeds more freely. Just as soon as life 
is extinct, the turkey must be plucked. 
While the bird is warm its plumes and 
feathers are more easily pulled. Then the 
farmers’ wives and daughters do the finish- 
ing, which husbands and brothers had com- 
menced. The oldest clothes are donned, for 
blood, feathers, and fluff are not pleasant 
adornments to dresses. A great deal of 
care is necessary when a bird is picked. 
The flesh is tender, and a single tear renders 


the bird unsightly and depreciates its mon- . 


ey value. Turkey follows turkey into the 
kitchen, and soon the usually tidy table and 
the floor “ that you could just eat off of” be- 
come littered with feathers. After picking, 
the birds are weighed, put in a cool place, 
and just as soon as possible shipped to mar- 
ket. 

The turkey season begins about the close 
of October, is at its height in January, and 
is supposed to close on the 22d of Febru- 
ary. There are always stories of mammoth 
turkeys, veritable Moas of their kind, but, 
on the authority of the leading dealer in New 
York, the biggest male turkey that ever he 
saw weighed precisely thirty-five pounds 
without feathers. Hen turkeys at their max- 
imum will turn the scale at twenty-two 
pounds. Hen turkeys are at their best, in 
juciest order, in March, April, and May; but 
the male can be eaten at any time. The 
primest birds come from New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania—the finest as to flesh, and 
the most carefully picked. The wild tur- 
key does not grow as large as the domes- 
tic bird, and a wild bird of twenty-four 
pounds is a remarkable one. If there is a 
difference as to flavor] caused by color of 
feather, those proficient in such delicate 
shadings insist that a bronze bird has the 
finest meat, on the same supposable princi- 
ple that “a red cow gives the sweetest 
milk.” 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A NorTHERNeER travelling in the South saw a 
harnessed team in the field, and the negro hired 
man sitting on the grass and gazing steadfastly 
toward the top of a tree. 

“* What are you looking at ?” the stranger asked. 

“Does you b’long *bout hyar ?” was the negro’s 
response. 

The traveller assured him that he did not. 

“Well, den, boss,” said the colored laborer, “I 
wasn’t ’zactly lookin’ at noth’n’ up dat tree; I 
was just tryin’ to hurry up sundown.” 


Ottumwa is a city in Iowa, of which it is writ- 
ten that the name Maria is so popular there that 
when a nocturnal cat mounts an area fence and 
utters its initiatory call, half the windows in the 
neighborhood are thrown up, and a feminine voice 
whispers from each, “Is that you, Charlie ?” 


Two immense masses of ice were seen on Oc- 
tober 30 from St. Johns, Newfoundland, drifting 
at the rate of two and a half miles an hour toward 
the pathway of ocean commerce between the 
New World and Europe. One of them stood 
about one hundred and twenty feet above the 
surface of the water, and must have been of great 
depth in the sea. It was at least fifteen hundred 
feet long, and on it were two ice spires that tow- 
ered nearly three hundred feet above the water’s 
level. The smaller berg was some eight hundred 
feet in length, and two hundred and twenty feet 
above the waves at its highest point. At their 
fastest rate of waste, they must be formidable 
bodies when drifting across the track of the Eu- 
ropean steam-ships. 


An Iowa editor was challenged to fight a duel. 
He promptly accepted, and chose axes as the 
weapons. Then he issued a supplement and 
named forty rods as the distance. 


If singers and actors of note who periodically 
arrive in this country are sincere in all that they 
say to interviewers, it is difficult to understand 
how they can tear themselves away from this 
beautiful land for long enough to spend in Eu- 
rope the money that they have made here. 


According to a Louisiana newspaper, Louis Al- 
bert Wagner, who committed suicide in New Or- 
leans last month, was the inventor of the term 
bulldozer. 


According to the accounts received in the in- 
vestigation as to the alleged misconduct of the 
Ninth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, 
while halting at-Richmond in its Yorktown trip; 
some of the members of that command deported 
themselves more like Colorado cow-boys than like 


men from an enlightened commonwealth. A ‘ 


school-girl accuses one of them of having stopped 
her in the street, snatched a medal that she wore 
by a string around her neck, and made off with 
it. There are other accounts of robberies com- 
mitted upon school-children, and of aggravated 
assaults on grown persons, These accounts are 


-by litigation or compromise.” 


from special dispatches to Boston newspapers, 
and can not be classed as due to any prejudice 
of Southern news-gatherers. The military au- 
thorities of Massachusetts have acted promptly , 
in respect to the charges, and if they are sustain- 


| ed, the offenders will undoubtedly be punished. 


The authorities prohibited the sale of beer and 
wines on the Iowa State Fair grounds, and the ~ 
visitors bought eleven thousand six hundred bot- 
tles of whiskey inside of the gates. 


Fall poets are quoting the statement that 
“leaves. have their time to fall.” There is con- 
solation also in the thought that fall has its time 
to leave. 


On a recent Sunday the preacher.in the North 
Congregational Church in Lynn, Massachusetts, 
surprised his congregation by leaning helplessly 
on the pulpit just as he was bringing his sermon 
to a close. The choir and congregation arose, 
and the hymn was begun ; but two of the women 
singers fell to the floor. The sexton, who was in 
the conference-room, started to go to their assist- 
ance, but was unable to support himself on his 
feet, and in his fall he tipped over a settee. 
Many persons in the congregation who attempted 
to quit their pews found that they could not walk, 
and others who were less helpless gathered around 
them. Somebody came in from the open air, and 
found that the church was filled with coal gas 
from the furnace. It had mingled with the at- 
mosphere of the interior so gradually that those 
in the congregation were not aware of its pre- 
sence, and were alarmed by its unaccountable ef- 
fect upon them. 

An advertisement was printed in the London 
Times on October 8, asking holders of Confed- 
erate States of America bonds to send those “ se- 
curities” to the advertiser, to be registered, with 
the view of securing “‘an equitable adjustment” 
of the debt represented by them. Therein pro- 
bably originated the unexplained demand which 
soon arose in this country for bonds of the de- 
funct rebel government. Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, became a centre of dealing in that. sort of 
paper, arfd the price was soon run up from almost 
nothing to five dollars for a bond pledging the 
Confederate government to pay the holder one 
thousand dollars. It is estimated that these op- 
erations put fifty thousand dollars of good money 
in circulation in that city alone. The News and 
Courier says that a prominent lawyer of Georgia, 
with whom Judah P. Benjamin, who was a mem- 
ber of the Confederate cabinet, is associated in 
this matter, is acting for the interests of Ameri- 
can holders of these bonds, “ who intend to get 
the Confederate deposits in the Bank of England 
A bearish influ- 
ence was exerted on the Charleston market by 
the report that some enterprising New-England- 
ers had begun manufacturing duplicates of the 
bonds with the view of fully meeting the demands 
of the London market. An interesting question 
arises as to what offense, if any, in the view of 
the law, men who should erigage in such an enter- 
prise would be guilty of. An eccentric man in 
Richmond, Virginia, who in the course of several 
years had accumulated, at-an expense of a little 
more than a hundred dollars, Confederate bonds 
promising to pay about two and a half million 
dollars, sold his holdings ‘for over six thousand 
dollars, and might have got twice that amount if 
he had kept them a little longer. 


SWEEPING BROADWAY AT 
NIGHT. 


Soon after night-fall a wonderful change 
comes over the great central thoroughfare 
of New York. The vast throngs that crowd 
the sidewalks all day long, the hurrying 
coaches, wagons, and trucks that fill the 
roadway and make the crossings a terror to 
timid ladies and céuntry visitors, disappear 
as if by magic. Few shops are lighted, and 
the street lamps afford but a faint illumi- 
nation for the scattered pedestrians. 

Then the street-sweeping machines take 
possession of the roadway, as shown in our 
illustration on page 760, gathering up the 
dust and other refuse of the street, and lay- 
ing it in a long line on one side. Sweepers, 
mainly Italians, armed with stout brooms, 
follow in its track, and gather the dust inte 
heaps for other workmen to shovel into the 
carts as they come rumbling along. -The 
sweeping machine, drawn by two horses, 
makes considerable commotion as it rattles 
over the pavement, and raises an unplea- 
sant cloud of dust; the men who follow 
work for the most part in utter silence. 
Most of them pull away at stumpy clay 
pipes, and conversation is rarely heard be- 
tween members of the various gangs. 

As fast as the carts are filled, they are 
driven over to the dumping grounds on the 
east side of the city, where the wide flat 
scows are in waiting for their unsavory 
loads. The existence of these dumping 
heaps is a nuisance to the neighborhood for 
many blocks around. The air is filled with 
horrible odors, which in warm weather, 
when windows are kept open, penetrate all 
the houses, to the great discomfort of well 
people, and often with fatal results to the 
sick. New York is far behind London and 
Paris in the matter of street-cleaning, and 
the evil will never be remedied until the 
people take the work out of the hands of 
politicians, and give it to honest and capa- 
ble men. 
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0. L- BALDWIN, CASHIER OF THE MECHANICS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, NEWARK.—From a Puorograrn sy J. Kirk. 


THE NEWARK BANK SWINDLE. 


WE have lately had a considerable number of bank rob- 
bers arrested and thrown into prison. There seems to have 
been one of those periodic turns of good luck in capturing 
these enemies of society. They were all of them very bad 
men, no doubt, but they had the virtues of their faults, if 
we may say so. They faced great dangers, took their lives 
in their hands, devoted enormous energy and much skill to 
their tasks, and, after all, followed the bent of natures de- 
based dy birth and environment. It is well they are in 
prison, and society may be pardon a sense of satisfied 
resentment, as well as of security, in their fate. But what 
of men like Mr. Oscar L. BALDWIN, cashier of the Mechan- 
ics’ Bank at Newark, in the State of New Jersey? Is he 
any better than the gentlemen in party-colored trousers 
doing convict’s labor in the various State-prisons? Is he 


‘not of a class more blameworthy, more mischievous, more 


detestable? BALDWIN is a man in the prime of life, of 
good family, a member of the Church—the livery of heaven 
is convenient for the deyil’s' service. He was a capable 
man of business, with every opportunity for legitimate for- 
tune, fortified by the respect of his fellows, with every 
incentive for honest living. He has betrayed a high trust, 
stolen, or aided in stealing, two millions and a half of dol- 
lars, blasted the name of an honored family, thrown into 
confusion and distress a large part of. a busy and industri- 
ous community, and brought disgrace and distrust upon 
the most important and best devised financial system the 
government has ever founded. For all this what were his 
motives? No one knows, perhaps not even he, clearly. He 
does not seem to have had the temptation of extravagant 
vices, or the desire for ostentation, or the necessities of an 
excessive social ambition. Apparently his first fault was 
one of inexcusable weakness, his subsequent :career the 
consequence in part of attempts to recover himself, and in 
part of a mad infatuation with his facile and ingenious 
criminal proceedings. But whatever the immediate mo- 
tive, the underlying cause, or, at least, the indispensable 
condition, of his long course of swindling was the inade- 
quate conception of the sacredness of trusts, and this is an 
element in all such cases, and in the whole frame-work of 
the community, which is only too prominent. 

There is no surer test of the essentiaLhonesty of a people 
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than the way in which financial trusts and the viola- 
tions of them are regarded. It is of the essence of the 
character of an honest business man that he regards 
other people’s money as more sacred than his own. He 
manages it with greater care; he protects it more con- 
stantly and watchfully; he surrounds it with safeguards 
not only from others’ fault or greed, but from his own 
carelessness or weakness. If he imperils it unwitting- 
ly, he guarantees it; if he loses it, he makes good the 
loss. This instinctive, unswerving fidelity to trusts 
is the chivalric feature of business life. It ennobles 
where it exists, and counteracts all the belittling and 
depraving influences of the struggle for gain. Where 
it does not exist, business sinks to the lowest level, and 
all its sordidness, its meanness, its pettiness, comes out. 
A business man without this sentiment is always poten- 
tially a thief, lacking the professional thief’s excuses or 
his courage. Compare, or rather contrast, the ignoble 
record of BALDWIN with the story of the Firemen’s Be- 
nevolent Fund in the hands of the late JOHN S. GILEs, its 
treasurer. From 1841 to the day of his death Mr. GILEs 
administered that fund without the loss of a single 
cent. Prudent, vigilant, untiring, he gave to this work 
as patient service, as consummate skill, as well directed 
energy, as to his own interests, and more. He leaves 
a name that is a priceless heritage to those who bear 
it, and what is more worth, an example which, to thou- 
sands who know it, is like that of the knight without 
reproach, whose blameless heroism lives in song and 
story. 

But we ought not to forget that, it is not in the 
reverence paid to exceptional integrity that we find 
the real evidence of the average public standard of 
character. It isin the general treatment of such crimes 


| as that of BALDWIN, and still more in the general opinion of 


the circumstances and methods which make these crimes 
possible. It was not BALDWIN’s rascality any more than the 
blind negligence, the lazy indifference, of the directors that 
ate away the assets of the Newark bank. Theirs was as dis- 
tinct a trust as his,and was ina sense superior to his. Their 
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JOHN 8S. GILES, LATE TREASURER OF THE NEW 
YORK EXEMPT FIREMEN’S BENEVOLENT FUND. 


names lent strength to the bank. It was under their shelter 
that he mined the institution. Doubtless it would have been 
difficult and unpleasant to verify his statements, to count 
his cash, to examine his accounts. But-that was what they 
professed to do. If they had not the time or the patience 
for the work, they had no right to stay where they were. 
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CHRISTOPHER NUGENT. 
From A Portrait spy Emit P. Spaun. 


On that bright Sunday morning when their cashier called 
them together to tell them that he had stolen everything 
but the bank building, they offered to make up a million 
of dollars to save the bank. But it is not from a generous 
impulse that directors’ duties must be discharged, it is in 
painstaking vigilance from day to day; it is in the care 
and thoughtfulness of detailed business that they can 
alone meet their obligations. | 


SHUTTING OFF THE CROTON. 


THE recent copious fall of rain has happily averted the 
danger of a water famine, with which New York was threat- 
ened in consequence of the long-continued drought of the 
summer and autumn; but the lesson of the great peril to 
which the city was exposed should not be forgotten. At 
the time when rain began falling there was only a fort- 
night’s supply of water left; and no one can imagine the 
horrors to which the people of New York would have been 
subjected had the supply failed even for twenty-four hours, 
to say nothing of the terrible disasters which would have 
ensued had fires broken out in the city. The Fire Depart- 
ment would have been helpless; the spreading of a confla- 
gration might have been prevented by blowing up buildings 
in its track, but a strong wind might have rendered even 
this measure unsuccessful. 

Although this danger is now happily a dread ot the past, 
it is obvious that the present means for supplying New York 
with water are inadequate to the needs of the city, and 
will become more and more inadequate from year to year. 
It has been demonstrated that -an unusually protracted — 
drought will put the city upon a short allowance of water, 
and compel the most extreme measures to avert a complete 
failure of the supply. The partial decrease in the flow 
through the city mains, caused by shutting down the gates: 


at the Central Park Reservoir to within three inches of the 


bottom, as shown in our illustration on page 761, caused 
no little inconvenience and annoyance, and gave people a 
slight foretaste of the misery they would suffer should the 
flow of water have been still further diminished. What 
happened last summer may happen again, and effective 
measures should be taken at once to prevent a worse dis- 
aster in the future. | | 
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CONE’S ASTHMA CONQUEROR. 


No medical remedy has conferred greater benefits on 
mankind than Cone's Asthma Conqueror. It masters 
a disease hitherto regarded as incurable by its subjects 
and by physicians. It relieves nage f untold in 
measure and indescribable in intensity. It brings sleep 
where rest has been long unknown. It adds years to 
uxefullives. It makes existence pleasurable where life 
is but a continued dread. « It confers comfort and hope 
in place of misery and despair. These remarkable re- 
sults are accomplished through the perfect adaptation of 
the remedy to the disease. Failure in the treatment of 
Asthma heretofore has been due to wrong views of its 
cause, and to the employment of remedies and methods 
of application which were to the patient a positive in- 
jury. The Conqueror from the beginning of its use is 
an upbuilder. There is no preliminary de letion to 
prepare the system for its effects, but its w is imme- 
diate. Appetite, sleep, and digestion, where im red, 
are restored to healthful conditions, and asthmatic 
paroxysms are almost under instant control. These 
are the results it has accomplished in thousands of cases 
abandoned as hopeless after all other treatments had 
failed. Send for Treatise as by directions in the adver- 

ent.—{Adv.] 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
. A NERVE TONIC. 
I pevirve that Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is a prep- 
aration of real merit, and valuable in cases where nerve 


tonics are indicated. 
—[{Adv.] Horine, Mo. J. E. Morris, M.D. 


Tur most healing, cooling, and reliable toilet 
article made is Riker’s Cream of Roses. Ladies 
can use it with perfect faith in its purity. Sold 
everywhere, at 50 cents per bottle.—[Com.] 


Women are everywhere using and recommending 
Parker's Ginger Tonic, because they have learned from 
experience that it speedily overcomes despondency, in- 
digestion, weakness in the back and kidneys, and other 
troubles pecuiiar to the sex.—Home J —(Adv.] 


_ BABIES OF MAUMEE. 
Potatoes they grew small, 
And they ate them tops and all 
In Maumee; 

The babies kicked and squalled, 

And mothers spanked them all 
In Maumee; 

Castoria’s cured them all 

No babies now that baw ° 
In Maumee,—[Adv.] 


An agreeable dressing for the hair, that will stop its 
falling, has been long sought for. Parker’s Hair - 
= — for its purity, supplies this want. 
—[(Adv. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. Itis a 
Gelicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digesteds 
admirably’ adapted for invalida 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


M4P4meE ADELINA PATTI. 
STEINWAY HALL 


MADAME ADELINA PATTT'S 
CONCERTS. 


Wednesday evening, Nov. 9. Saturday Matinee, Nov. 12 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 16. Saturday Matinee, Nov. 19 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 23. Saturday Matinee, Nov. 26 
Tickets at Steinway Hall from nine to five. 
PRICES.—Floor, First Balcony : First row, second to 
fifth row facing the stage, $10. First Balcony : Side rows 


second to fifth row facing stage, $3 ; side rows and rear 
recess, $2. Admission, $2. 


MRS.., Celebrated 


cided improved 
: fren to every wearer. 
ace appear full—soften the lines that age 
sometimes creates. They are an absolute 
meceselty 4p ladies whose foreheads are bigh— 
whose hair will not remainin crimp. Being made of 
Nature’s Curly Mair, they cannot get out of 


ege of exchanging. To only of Mra. (. Thompson, 107 
State Chicago. for ijlustrated Catalogue No agents. 


MINTON'S TIL 
ENAMELED 
China Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALIL & SON, 


604 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Agents in the United States. 


©. ST EH R, Mannfacturer of 


schaum 
Pipes & Holders. Whole- 
™ sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 


Meda! awarded at Centennial, 1976. 


Free! CARDS! Free! 


We will send free by mail a sample set of our Ger- 
man, French, English, and Sueationn fancy Cards, with 
a price-list of over a hundred different designs, on re- 
ceipt of a stamp for postage. They are not advertisin 
cara, but large, fine picture chromo cards, on gold, 
silver, and tinted grounds, forming the finest collec- 

on in the world. We will also enclose a confidential 


-EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-eelected cocua, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beve 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency tod Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 


Sold only in soldered tina, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, ENG. 

Also, Eppe’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
BRIGHT, INDEPENDENT, RELIGIOUS. 


THE METHODIST, 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


Rev. D. H. WHEELER, D.D., LL.D.,......2ditor. 

Rev. DANIEL CUBBY, D.D.,LL.D., Associate Editor. 
THE METHODIST is a Weekly Religious 

Newspaper. Contains Editoriais, Sermons, Se. 

rials, 8. 8. Lesson, Church and Temperance News, | 

Missionary Intelligence, Contributed Articles, a 

department for the Children and Young Folks, etc. 
Persons scribing now will 

receive the Pa to the end of next 

year (1882) for $2. 

__ Bend Funds for Subscription in Draft, 
P.O. Money Order, or Registered Letter. 


GOOD CANVASSERS W EVERYWHERE 


ANTED 
to whom the highest cash commission will be paid. 


H.W. DOUGLAS, Pablisher, 
No. 15 Murray Street, New York. 


LAWS, Tabieaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free b 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, No. 21 Secliuan St., N. 


° a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 


THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


LEA & PERRINS 


Imparts the most delicious taste and zestto 


EXTRACT = 
- ofa LETTER from 
a MEDICAL GEN- SOUPS, 
TLEMAN at Mad- 
ras, b GRAVIES, 
RINS LEA & PER- 
a 
and is in opin- MEATS, 
table, on well tne 
S 
wholesome GAME, &ce 
ismade,” 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
. Sold and used throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


A NEW AND VERY SUPERIOR BOOK 
FOR SINGING CLASSES. 


THE IDEAL | 


SPECIMEN COPY MAILED FOR 75 CENTS. 
TRULY AN IDEAL BOOK. TRY IT! 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., - - BOSTON. 


BES | PRESS 
Ink, Rociete, Gold, Nippers, Case 00: 
W.C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth 8t., P Pa. 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
Constipation, 


for 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'¢ Classe 


de la Faculté de P. 


aris, 
27, rae Rambuteau, Paria, 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 
Xe 


75 cents the bo 


THE ORGUINETTE, 


CABINETTOS, AUTOMATIC MUSICAL CABINETS, 
PIPE ORGANS, REED ORGANS, and PIANOS. 

| The most wonderful music-producing instruments 

in the world. Play everything. Any one can play 


them. No musical knowledge required. Call and see 
them, or send for Circular to the | 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 


831 Broadway, bet, 12th and 13th Sts, 
NEW YORK. 


Wholesale Agents for Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and the Pacific Coast. 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, 
Steam Ay & Boiler Coyerin Steam Packing, 
ill Board, Shea ing. ire roof Coatings, &c. 


H.W. JOHNS CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 
STATEN ISLAND. 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N.Y. AS 
BRANCH ! 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
47 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES ) 110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
' Gentlemen’s Garments, cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. 
re the best attainable skill and most im- 
roved appliances, and having systematized anew every 
epartment of our business, we can confidently promise 


the best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 


Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
56 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


Ivory Watch Charms, with Microscopic 

C Flane, shows heads of Actresses as large as 

8 life; also, Street Views, Lord’s Prayer, The 

Creed, &c. 12c., — 75c. per doz. Big thing for 
Agents. J. L. PATT & CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Bodied RUBBER TYPE stato 


\ 
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Ask for 
Dr. Scott's. 
Take no 
other. 
See that 
name is on 
the box. 


THIS PAPER. th 


ELECTRIC 


a 


Every Man and Woman in America should Use 
ESH BRUSH. 


Because it quickens the circula. 


tion, opens the pores, and enables 


the system to throw off those 


impurities which cause disease. 


It instantly acts upon the Blood, 


Nerves, and Tissues. Imparting 


A Beautiful Clear Skin, 
New Energy and New Life, 


TO ALL WHO DAILY USE IT. 


AND IS WARRANTED TO CURE 


Rheumatism and Diseases of the Biood, Nervous 
Complaints, Neuralgia, Toothache, Malarial, Lame- 
ness, Palpitation, Paralysis and all pains caused 
by Impaired circulation. 
indigestion, Liver and Kidney Troubles, quickly 
removes those ‘** Back Aches’’ peculiar to Ladies, 
and Imparts wonderful v'gor to the whole body. 


it promptly alleviates 


| ALL 


DEALERS WiLL REFUND PRICE 


IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


The Back at She Brush is made of a new material resemb! 


carved and lasting for years. It is I comb 


a most agreeable sensation, there being no shock or 
t feeling whatever. Its power can — be 


return the money. What can be 


but expressage adds considerabl 
the box. Remittances should be. 


a and small chromos. Address 
- 4 Summer S8t.. Boston, Mass. | 


0 
e 
Currency, or Stamps. LIRERAL DISCOUNT TO THK 


second, th 


ly recommend them to the public. 
ist oe 


em 
results. Its cures are unquestionable.’’ 
DR. JOHN GAVETT GIBSON, F.C.S.——“ 


every man, woe. and child daily. We cannot too highly 


two cases 
oo not be said in praise of your Brushes. 
are great! 


Broadway, NEw YORK, May 15, 1851. “They give splen- 
did satisfaction, and many 
,third,and fourth one. I have hea:d many custom 
— them highly, and from my own personal knowledge, I 
now of most remarkable cures attending their use. 1 cordial- 


ve come back and bought the 
? HERMON W. ATWOOD 

I prescribe it for my patients with the happiest 
All should it. 

used by 


zette, —— 9% Scott Street, BALTI- 
**It cured my Rheumatism in th minutes and 


ree 
of Neuraigis. and one of Toothache.” JEssE M. 


116 Commercial St., PORTLAND, ME. “I ana great 
| Not a Wire Brush but Pure Bristles. | 


forbids our publishing here innumerable letters of 
Wen Bangin, write us, and we will resses are not given 


¢ an Where add 
will be ed with pleasure on application. , 


your hands; or will sen 
or 


mur cost. Or our Dauggist 
payable to GEO. oth SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. They can 
RADE. Agents 


A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH, LASTING FOR YEARS. 


We will send it on trial. postpaid on receipt of 83.00, which will be returned if not as represented. 
Inclose 10 cents extra and we tee safe delive y into - ‘send it our 


be made in Checks, Drafts, Post Office Orders, 
Brush. 


antedinevery town. Send for circular of Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair 


| | 
| | 
| = 
LYON & HEALY, 162 State St., Chicago, 
a 
B 
J Prints envelopes 
cards, &c. (Selt- 
inker, $4.] 
$8. 12 other sizes. Do your own print- 
ing. Pleasure or money making ; Old 
i instructions. Catalogue of Presses, 
9 dress Manufacturers, KELSEY & CQ., Meriden, Conn. G R | LON 
| 
| ae 
= 
| \ | — 
\ 
ed success of this charming addition to \\\\ lS 
crimping pins, and the the P rice. \ \\ I: © doing good it cannot harm, while its a lica- 
MOLE, MD 
LFV 
ben 
of examination: 
| 
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‘ae thoroughly (during such win- 
ters as the past one was) by using 
BOYNTON’S 


GAS-TIGHT DURABLE FURNACES. 


Thousands have had constant and severe use 
during the past 22 years, and are in gy condi- 
tion to-day, without repairs or expense. Cheapest 
to buy and use. Have more power, creater dura- 
bility, and are fitted with more modern improve- 
ments for saving fuel and labor than any furnace 
made. Producing large volume of pure warm air 
perfectly free from gases. Immensely popular 
and universally successful. Send for Circulars, 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 
284 Water St., New York, & 84 Lake St., Chicago, III. 


TRADE 


MARK. 


THE FIRST 


Japanese and Trading 


865 BROADWAY, New York, 
IMPORTERS OF 


JAPANESE GOODS. 


Greatest assortment of 


NOVELTIES 


FOR HOUSE DECORATION AND 


FALL TRADE. 


A CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘‘Is 
a@ success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See *‘ Medical i cet,” 
‘British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only. with the fac-simile of 
—_ Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. a ents for the United States 
oe only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

ne, London, Ra and 
Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK KER, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS’ H _K. & F 
THURBER & CO., W. H. PELIN & cor 


An extraordinary offering 
of Superior Silks at LOW 
PRICES, 

JAMES McCREERY & Co. 


have transferred from their 
wholesale department to the 
retailcounters oftheir SILK 
DEPARTMENT about 
10,000 yards of Damassé, 
Brocatelle, Satin Stripes, 
and other goods suitable for 
Combination Dresses. 

They also offer a variety 
of Kilt Skirtings at the very 
low price of $2 a yard, about 
half the regular wholesale 
price. 

This is a rare opportunity 
to purchase new and desir- 
able SILKS at prices lower 
than similar goods were 
ever before offered. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


WELLING 


COMPRESSED IVORY MANUF’G CO. 
White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 
set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Balls, ois $10.00 


set. Pool, 234, striped same as Ivo 

Checks, 14 inches, $3.50 per 100. WELLING « COM. 

PRESSED IVORY MAN FACTURING CO. (Limit- 

ed), 251 Centre St., New York. Established 1855. 
Sena for Cireular. 


Quickly and 
Permanently 


and all their attendant evils. It does not merely 
afford temporary relief, but is a permanent cure. 
Mrs. B. F. Belmore, O., says of it: 


surprised at the speedy effects of your remedy. 
the medicine in ty eects af, that 


h and made easy. 
night without coughing.” If your droggist xist does not 
keep it, send for for treatise pod testines 


way, New Yo 


9° HOW TO PRINT. 


dtoj.W. day Co., 
A St., , one 
coat stamp and A by return mail a 


40) e book called 

PRINT Which gives with 
anael other things, cuts, descrip- 
tions and prices of the Celebrated 
MODEL ‘PRESS, 


Prints everything needed by Business 
Men, Churches, Sunday- &c. 


casas and easy to work. Any boy can manage it. 
x2styles. Hand and foot power. Price, from $3 up. 


‘Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons 


With Views for Public and Private Exhibitions made by 


JAMES W. QUEEN & C0., 
924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 130 pages sent on 
application. Our new Patent Petroleum Lamp i su- 
perior to all others, the light passed on to the screen 
by the condensing lenses is equal to 350 candles. 

All interested are invited to call and examine it. 


Acciden ts 


Agents—The Immense Demand for the 


LIFE OF GARFIELD, 


** From Log Cabin to White House, b 
the famous author of * Life of Lincoln,” requires dupli- 
— plates, many presses, and an army of Agents to 
upply the books. One Agent says, ** Took 150 
ers in 6 days.®? Another, Never saw 
anything take like yi Elegant illustrations. 
Includes funeral, etc. Send 50 
ly the demand? Terms free. 
RLE, 1 hin Washinton St., Boston. 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 


for a retail box y ex- 

ee of the best Candies 

Ameren, put up ele- 

gantl tritly pure. 

cone for presents. Refers to all Chi Address 
UNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St. 


THE CITY THAT A COW KICKED OVER. 


A comic History of the Great Chicago Fire of 1871, 
illustrated, illuminated covers, just published. The 
thing for 10th anniversary or Holiday, mailed for 2c. 


FRI f fe ne your address, with a three-cent stamp, 


the CARD 119 Fulton St., 
New York, and receive 12 beautiful Chromo 
ards, embracing Gold, Silver, and differ- 
with our new Price-List t of Cards. 


ent tinta, 


cents for 


9 5 Ct Rogers’ Handy Rules for Letter Writers. 
S. Contains Rules for vom Capital Letters, 
Easy reference 


Spelling, Punctuation, Letter Writi ng. 
nonymes, 2000 


Spelling Book of 25, 000 words, 20,000 S 
Similar Words, Latin and French Ph all arranged 
with handy reference Index. Sent by mail, Price, paper 
cover, 25c., Cloth, 50c. L. H. Rogers, 75 Maiden e, 
New York, P.O. Box 4360. Over 3000 testimonials from 
teachers and writers. Ev ery lady, gentleman, boy, girl, 
home, and oftice should have acopy. Sells at sight. Post- 

age tomer received in payment. Refer to any Bank in 

Y. City. 5000 Agents wanted. Liberal Discount. 


We have the best selling Ten Cent Ar- 
ticlein the world. One agent ordered 
joo Nps ay 18th, 300 Sept. 22d, 500 Sept. 
600 Oct. 4th, 800 Oct. 8th, 500 Oct. 
14th..600 Oct. 25th, 500 Oct. 28th, 500 Nov. 
1 
t so) 


st. Total, 4,400 in 43 43 days. The same 
cle he ever saw. 


a und says it is the best selling arti- 


Sam 
assau Street, New York. 


123 


A WEEE. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


RIVATE THEATRICALS.—Catalogues 
of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, &c. 

Can be had Free, b a your address 
Post-0 Box 3410, Row York. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


London and Paris novelties in Neckwear, 
Underwear, Hosiery, Gloves, Dressing 
Gowns, &c., &c. 


Broadway & (9th St. 
LACES. 


For this season we are showing a very complete 
stock of all new and attractive Trimming Laces. 

Novelties in Real Duchesse, Jabots, Fichus, Scarfs, 
Collarettes, and Handkerchiefs, Irish Point Laces and 
Crochette Collars; Real and Imitation Spanish Laces, 
Scarfs and Shawls in Cream, White, and Black, at 


REASONABLE PRICES. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, New York. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


HOPE™.DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTO wis HEARING 
and rform the work of t Nataral Drum. 


pe 
ak s in position, but Ar. to 


others. 
nversation and even whispers heard dis- 


. We refer to . Send for 
tive aod with testimonials. Address, 
& CO., 858 Broadway, New York. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. soce @ 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Hangers & Brorurrs. 


titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
00, 000: SOLDIT! AGENTS WANTED 
Bele for life, wondertel 
; Guiteau 
dress Dz. CHASE’S Printing’ House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 
dical — bl removal to 
Elberon, etc. 
net. The only Sale 
WANTED to sell Dr. me 8 2000 Recirz 
10 CTS. paye for the Star Spangled Banner 3 mos, 


gw” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
His fa carly Lgl and career as 
did portrait of ; scene 
ne he 606 
ut St., hia 
ogg Sells at sight. You double your money. Ad- 
Nothing like it, 20th year. 8 pages illus’d. Speci- 
mens FREE, Address Banuer, Hinsdale, N. H. 


Agents Wanted. S. M. Spencer, 
Sells Rapidly. C248: Wash’n st. 
Particulars free. Boston, Mass. 
66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatuett & Co., Portland, Maine. 


An Elegan 


ular Premium ever 0 
Our € 


ent graduated Rolled Gold Thimble, make the hand- 
present a Lady ever invented. Brerybody 
e 


ture of the Cinderella Case and Rolled Gold T 

the usual — of which is $3. 

them ata 

not furnish o 

se the purpose of extendin the ——— on of THE OLD 
SATURDAY 


Case and patent 
any name Or initials aduated Rol hereon, post 
‘We guarantee safe delivery, and will refun 


4 ! iFree to every sub- 
oo of this pa 
The Most 
very Lady wants it. 


ASE and pat- 


offered ! 


10, 000 of 
yo and when the one, we can- 
ular price. For 


giving the 
to new Trial 
For One Dollar 


EVENING POST. 
nderella Case and Thimble 


weeks—and 


not as re 
ers, Goommpenten by $5, we will give the sender Premi- 
um descri Sree. member of the club re- 
THE P Tis the Oldest, Ch pest a md Best. Family Paper in 
rr b Holi itt will never occur ‘OST is the Oldes eapest an amily Pape 
G ue 6ist year of ublication one | is well worth $2 a year without premium. 
af you want this vou mark. B.—Don't on pape to send size of Thimbie 


$5.8 


THE MOST MARVELOUS INSTRUMENT OF THE AGE. 


The Wonderfal Mechanical 


PIANO-ETTE “$5, 


Difficult and age music produced in a marvelous rtyle. Can 
be played by a chili rice, only 85._ Music, ets.s 
tune, Au c Mechanical Organs, 8S to each. 
Music, 4 cts. a fot. Cabin: t Organs, each. Musical 
Instruments of all descriptions, wholesale and retail. ts 
waut d Send sta. p for mammoth il ogue. 


MASSACHUSETTS ORGAN CO., Mfrs., 
5&5 and 57 Washington Sireet, Boston, Mass. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
[IST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN and the Surrender 
of Cornwallis, 1781. By -P, Jounston. Ll- 
lustrated. S8vo, Cloth, $2 00 


IL 
POETRY OF BYRON. Chosen and arranged by 
Mattuzw ARNOLD. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


Camp LIFE IN THE WOODS; and the Tricks of 
rapping and Trap ae Containing Compre- 
rm ints on Camp Sheltér, Log Huts, Bark 
Shanties, Woodland Beds and Bedding, Boat avd 
Canoe Baijding, aud Valuable a on Trap. 
rs’ Fo &c. With Extended Chapters on the 
rapper's ‘Art, containing all the “Tricks” and 
Valuable Bait Kecipes of the Profession; Full Di- 
rections for the Use of the Steel Trap, and for the 
Construction of Traps of all Kinds; Detailed In- 
structions for the Capture of all Fur-Bearing Ani- 
mals; Valuable Recipes for the Curing and Tanning 
of Fur Skins, &c. By W. Hamitron Ginson, Authot 
of “Pastoral Days,” Illustrated by the Author- 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
IV. 
INITIA GRACA, Part J. A First Greek Course. 
Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise 
Book, with Vocabularies. On the Plan of the ““Prin- 
cipia Latina.” By Saitu, D.C.L., LL.D. 
12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


. 

WESTCOTT & HORT'S GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT. The New Testament in the Original Greek: 
The Text Revised by Brooke Foss Wesroorrt, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterbor- 
ough; and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. American Edition. « With an Introduction 
by Putts Sonarr, be President of the 
American Bible Revision Committee. Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 

Vi. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. MHarper’s American Editions: Pica, 
8vo, Cloth, Red Edyes, $2 00; Brevier, 16mvo, Cloth, 
45 cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents; ‘Bre- 
vier, 12mo, Cloth, Red Edges, 60 cents; Brevier, dto, 
Paper, 20 cents. 


vil. 

THE FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. 
Containing Two Hundred Favorite Songs and 
Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fire- 
side. With Music. Ever Complete 
own Page. Selected by 3 oCasKEY. 
8vo, Paper, same Size and Form as Harper's Monthly 
Magazime, 40 cents. Also, an edition on 
in Embossed Cloth, $1 00. 

VIII. 

LETTERS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT to her 
Husband and Son, from 1804 to 1813. From the 
French by Mrs. Casutn Hogy and Mr. Joun 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


LANDOR. By Srivnry Corvin. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents. The Latest Volume issued in the “ English 


Men of Letters.” 


TO-DAY IN AMERICA. Studies for the Old World 
and the New. By Joseru 4to, Paper, 
20 cents. 

XI. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. By D, Conway. 

lilustrated. 12m, Cloth, $1 00. 
XII. 

FARM FESTIVALS. By Wii. Car.eron, Author 
of “Farin Ballads,” “ Farm Legends,” and ‘Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
Illustrations. Uniform with Farm Ballads” and 
‘Farm Legends.” 8vyo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Kdyes, $2 50. 

XIil. 
IN DRESS. By Miss Oaxry. I6mo, Cloth, 


XIV. 


HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eprs Sarornrt. 
Royal 8vo, Illumiuated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 centa. 

The Braes of Yarrow. By Cuartxs 20 cents. 

A Life’s Atonement. By D. C. Murray. 20 cents. 

Ivy: Cousin and Bride. By Prroy Gere. 20 cents. 

20 cents. 

20 cents. 

The Private Secretary. 20 cents. > 

With Costs, By Mrs. Newman. 

Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Cirens. By 
James Oris. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Llumina- 
ted Cloth, $1 OV. 


Warlock By George Macnonatp. 
20 cents. 


Sceptre and Ring. By B. H. Buxton. 


The Cameronians. By Jamxs 


15 cents. 


That Beautiful Wretch: a Brighton Story. Wiu- 
Brack. With man nts, 
Library Edition, 12m, Cloth, $1 25. 

Reseda. By Mrs. Ranpoupit. % cents. 

The Black Speck. By F. W. Rouinson. 10 ceuvts. 


Sydney. By Georgiana M. Craik. 15 cents. 


Harerr & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the the price, 


~ Harrenr’s Catarogur mailed joes on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


$4 tO $20 k per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Hh \ 
it 
_ 4 == 
is unequaled as a positive 
Alterative and Cure for 
ee thma and D 
S53 
iV, 
STEPS £7 
Ke) Q somest and salest Car- t (; 
riagestep made. Forged from 
best iron and formed with 
@ sunken panel, in which is se- 
7,0 cured a plating of richly ANb 
Rubber. Durability war- ; 
ranted. [llustrated circular free. ROLLED \ 
RUBBER Step MANUFACTURING Co., Boston, Masa. stantially made of metal run ina mold and ar- 
——— , tistically covered and lined with satin and silk, with 
cord and tassel. The illustration is an exact 
~ 4 
Wes. 
Subscribers asa Premium t Jr 
—_ oe we will send THE PosT toa new subscriber six months 
mble, with 
re ~ 
ddress_ A. ANDREWS & CO., Chicago. 


